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and has been published weekly without interruption for fifty-seven 
years. 
. It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints 
without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific 
subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and 


literary and scientific weekly journals. 





To these long-established and distinctive features, it has added an 


editorial department, devoted to ‘*Books and Authors,” in which are pub- 
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lished, weekly, paragraphs of literary news and comment, and careful, 
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honest and discriminating notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic maga- 
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zine. Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to 
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week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find 
what they want in Tue Livinc Acre, and can find it nowhere else. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is a weekly.sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year 
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twice as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by 
reason of its wide field of selection, to publish articles by a Jarger number 
of writers of the first rank than any other magazine. 


TO INTRODUCE THE MACAZINE 


To readers who are not now familiar with it, the publishers of THE 
LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any name not already 
on the subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, For One Dollar 


These thirteen issues will aggregate about eight hundred and fifty 
octavo pages of the World’s Best Current Literature. Subscriptions 
may begin with any desired date. 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 5206 BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON SOCIETY WOMAN. 


The subject of these notes is not so 
much that unapproachable being, the 
woman who is “in Society,” as the 
phrase goes, but rather the woman 
who, whether she be a member of any 
privileged coterie or not, lives for soci- 
ety. She may, very possibly, be with- 
ir. the charmed circle; more probably 
she belongs to the multitudinous band 
of baffled but undiscouraged Peris who 
are forever knocking at the gate of that 
very indefinite Paradise, the smart set. 
The large majority of people who live 
for society, and whose ideals, ambi- 
tions and ethical code are regulated by 
it, are not members of any special 
easte; although most satirists of the 
vices and follies of Society (with a 
large S) write as though they had the 
aristocracy in their minds, their real 
aim being to disparage the exclusive. 
Now Society and the aristocracy, 
though often confused, are nowadays 
two totally different things; nor, though 
the latter doubtless have faults, like 
any other children of Adam, are their 
faults specially those that prevail in 
the world of fashion. Most of them, 
after all, lead quiet sensible lives like 
ordinary folk; and there are men and 
women with the bluest blood in their 
veins who cannot be said to be “in So- 
ciety” at all. Possessing all the advan- 
tages which birth, training, inherited 


social aptitudes and traditions confer, 
these are usually the most charming 
people you can meet; they afford little 
material for the society paragraphist, 
and they not unnaturally resent being 
identified with, as one of their num- 
ber is said to have expressed it the 
other day, “those odious people whose 
names one sees in the newspapers.” 
Society, no longer, as of old, “the pro- 
fession of pleasure-seeking,” is now 
rather an ambition, a career which is 
pursued, not as a source of happiness 
or enjoyment, but as a means of self- 
advancement; and the present-day An- 
glo-Saxon society woman is the natu- 
ral product of an age when placid joys 
have ceased to charm, and men and 
women of the world are tasters rather 
than drinkers of the wine of life, los- 
ing its finer flavors in the ceaseless rush 
and whirl and change, the idolatry of 
useless ostentation and the struggle for 
social preferment. If a multiplicity 
of wants and desires, and a discontent 
that is not exactly divine, be the true 
test of civilization, then may the fash- 
ionable Eve of our day be regarded as 
the finest flower of these luxury-loving 
times; and if we follow the lines of her 
development, we shall find her sympto- 
matic of much in the world around us. 
Restless and excitement-seeking, she 
is the true child of a century that was 
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certainly an age of progress in the 
sense that it was forever on the move. 
She is filled with worldly ambitions 
of the social kind; but what she dreads 
beyond all else is insipidity. The meats 
provided for her at the feast of life 
must be many and full-flavored, even 
though satiety and mental indigestion 
bring in the end their inevitable re- 
venges. Life being in her eyes a per- 
manent possibility of sensation, her 
one aim is to transform the permanent 
possibility into a continuous actuality— 
in other words to cram as many experi- 
ences into it as possible. Nothing is 
more exhausting than the labor of con- 
stantly doing nothing, and the appetite 
of the pleasure-seeker 
needs constant pampering. It was in 
search of new sensations that we heard 
of her not long ago picnicking serenely 
and adorning herself in South African 
hotels, with carnage around her, and 
varying the monotony of existence by 
apn occasional jaunt through the hospi- 
tals, and making a peep-show of our 
soldiers’ sufferings. She emphatically 
does not believe that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive, her principles 
being frankly hedonistic, and her phi- 
losophy the simple one of getting all 
you can out of life in general, and 
those around you in particular. Disil- 
lusionment and discontentment may be 
the certain outcome of such an exist- 
ence, but routine and the common- 
place must be avoided at all hazards. 
The selfishness of men is a favorite 
theme among lady writers, and the 
type of male egoism usually selected is 
that of the old club bachelor. But is 
he, after all, one whit more selfish than 
the typical modern society woman? No 
doubt his ideals are not very exalted, 
but you‘have only to leave him in 
let his dinner be well-cooked 


professional 


peace, 


and give him something to grumble at, 
jand he does 
harm. 
suflicing. 


nobody any particular 
He is, at any rate, fairly self- 
Your society-loving woman, 
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on the other hand, needs a whole host 
of satellites to minister to her pleas- 
ures; and it must be admitted that she 
is apt to be somewhat evigeante and 
that her tastes are terribly expensive. 
The wife of the late Bishop of London 
drew attention not long ago to “the 
woman who will have a good time” as 
a special feature of our day. Such 
women regard marriage as the ante- 
chamber to that larger life when their 
opportunities for amusement will be 
increased sevenfold and _ the conse- 
quence is that the terrors of matrimony 
bulk larger and larger in men’s eyes. 
What may be termed the social exac- 
tions of Beatrice are often a sore trial 
to the modern Benedick, especially if 
he happens to be a business or pro- 
fessional man. Your City friend turns 
up at his office pale and with lack-lustre 
eye. You ask him what is the mat- 
ter. “Oh! dinner last night at the Carl- 
ton, old chap; theatre, then supper at 
the Savoy. Dining out and going to a 
dance to-night. One’s got to do it, you 
know; but it’s killing work day after 


day.” 

The two prime necessities of so-called 
smart people are excitement and 
money. Gambling affords a certain 


the first, while it 
holds out alluring promises of the sec- 
ond. In spite of the fascinations of 
“bridge,” smart society probably gam- 
bles and bets less than in former days, 
but Stock Exchange speculation has of 
late years enormously increased in fa- 
vor with the fashionable mondaine. My 
halfpenny morning daily, which al- 
Ways devotes a column to the doings 
of the “upper circles,” tells me in capi- 
tal letters that she spends her mornings 
with her ear “glued to the telephone,” 
yaiting to hear the last price of Rand 
Mines or “Westralians.” I observe, too, 
that one at least of the ladies’ news- 
papers, supplying probably a long-felt 
want, now has a financial column 
where tips to buy Yankee rails and 


means of obtaining 



































mining shares are spread broadcast. 
The City invaded society long ago, and 
the latter is busily engaged in return- 
ing the call. For this the recent influx 
of smart young men into the Stock Ex- 
change is largely responsible. In the 
daytime they act as “runners,” or half- 
commission agents to stockbrokers, to 
whom they introduce their fashionable 
friends, and in the evening they spread 
tips and a taste for speculation in West 
End drawing-rooms. Small wonder 
that the cosmopolitan financier, “that 
dear Mr. Croesus, who controls the 
market in El Dorados, don’t you 
know?” is so popular in society; and we 
may be sure he often finds his smart 
lady friends most useful allies. The 
petticoated emissary of the company- 
monger is by no means unknown in 
Vanity Fair, and callow youths drink 
in love and financial tips simultaneous- 
ly from the lips of fair sirens to their 
ultimate undoing. 

It may seem strange, but it is never- 
theless true, that these smart ladies 
not infrequently make money out of 
their speculations, though of course the 
large majority are losers. More surpris- 
ing still, perhaps, is the fact that they 
very often (not always) pay their losses. 
In any case, this growing craze for gam- 
bling among women, with all the ob- 
vious evils attending it, is a very seri- 
ous matter, not only for themselves, 
but also for their relations. In Amer- 
ica it has reached such a pass that the 
clergy of various denominations have 
united in a crusade against it. Not 
very long ago we read in the “Ex- 
press” that “there is much cheating in 
New York at poker and bridge by fash- 
ionable matrons,” and that Mrs.——(the 
hame was given in full) “has invented 
a score-card designed to circumvent 
and expose cheaters. It is being gen- 
erally adopted.” Judging from the last 
sentence, a quiet game of cards in 
New York society would seem to be 
quite-an agreeable form of diversion. 


The Anglo-Saxon Society Woman. 
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In former times the leaders of society 
maintained a sort of dignified aloof- 
ness and inaccessibility; they would 
have deemed it exceedingly bad form 


tc be always strutting before the 
world’s footlights. A certain halo of 
mystery shrouded their doings from the 
public gaze. The smart ladies of those 
days may have been “artists in ego- 
ism;” they were never machines for 
self-advertisement. Their successors, 
on the other hand, seem smitten with a 
perfect mania for notoriety. They 
must forever be playing to the gallery. 
If they saunter in the Row, or go shop- 
ing in Bond Street, the fact must be 
duly chronicled in the fashion columns. 
They are appraised, like cattle, tor their 
physical qualities. Miss , I read 
in my morning paper not long ago, “has 
a beautiful little face.” Another blush- 
ing débutante was inventoried as the 
possessor of a “charming little nose 
and mouth, large soft eyes and lovely 
hair.” The tastes, talents and disposi- 
tion of a third were set out at length. 
She was devoted to cycling, we read, 
and other country pursuits; and an as- 
tonished world was informed in capital 
letters that she was “FOND OF MU- 
SIC.” The above examples are selected 
at hazard from a single copy of my 
halfpenny morning daily, and they 
couid easily be multiplied ad infinitum, 
sandwiched in between paragraphs de- 
scriptive of the doings, the dresses and 
diamonds of the stage beauties and 
other celebrities. 

Suppose, dear lady reader mine—what 
I do not for one instant imagine to be 
the case—that you are afflicted with a 
desire to get on in society; which 
means, in other words, that you are 
anxious to make the acquaintance of 
people who do not wish to know you. 
Your first step will be to give a large 
and expensive entertainment, and to 
hire some titled dame to invite the 
guests for you. You will not, of course, 
have so much as a bowing acquaintance 
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with half the people who crowd your 
drawing-rooms; but you will be deemed 
to have achieved a great success, and 
next morning we shall read in the news- 
papers that “Mrs. Newlyrich gave a 
charming party last night; and we may 
be quite sure that the company was se- 
lect, because Lady Hard-up arranged 
the invitations.” I remember reading 
of one such entertainment—said to have 
cost £4,000—where the most minute de- 
tails were given of the supper-table 
and its viands, which included, we are 
told, “hot and cold soups and hot 
quails;” of the movements of the 
guests—how the Duchess of So-and-so 
looked in for a few minutes, and Mr. 
Snooks arrived in hot haste from Lady 
Fitznoodle’s rout, had shortly to leave 
in order to grace with his presence Mrs. 
Spangles’s ball, ete. Such details do 
not appear very interesting, yet they 
form the chief mental pabulum of thou- 
sands of newspaper readers. 

Nor must it-be supposed that these 
paragraphs are inserted against the 
wishes of the ladies concerned. On 
the contrary, they love the publicity 
and pay for it. The abjectness and 
the vulgarity of the whole thing never 
seem to strike their innocent souls. It 
is well known that some of the clever 
ladies who “do the Society pars.” for 
the papers make a comfortable in- 
come out of their fees for inserting no- 
tices of the dresses, appearances, en- 
tertainments, ete., of women anxious 
to appear in print. The purveying of 
tittle-tattle is, in fact, becoming a rec- 
ognized industry in a world where the 
battle is not so much to the strong as 
to the best-advertised. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton, in his “Human 


Intercourse,” expresses the opinion that 
incomparably greater than any other 
pleasure in life is that of sympathetic 
human intercourse; but he points out 
that “by far the greater part of what 
passes for human intercourse is not 
intercourse at all, but only acting, of 
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which the highest object is to conceal 
the weariness that accompanies its hol- 
low observances.” To many people, 
indeed, Society, as we understand the 
word, seems the very antithesis of so- 
ciability, and this chiefly on account of 
its terrific artificiality. Men and wom- 
er who breathe habitually an atmos- 
phere of social form and convention 
gradually lose all spontaneity. They 
are perpetually at war, as it were, with 
human nature. Sincerity, or what Ste- 
venson calls “truth of intercourse,” be- 
comes an impossibility, until at last 
the artificial seems to be the only true 
natural. Hence the mincing accent 
now so common, the strange apish an- 
tics, such as the ungainly shoulder-high 
hand-shake; the conversation adorned 
and garlanded with strange hothouse 
flowers of exotic speech, and all the 
other affectations practised by those 
who wish to be regarded as the social 
élite. Society has been stage-struck 
for many years, and its mania for atti- 
tudinizing is as great as its craze for 
advertisement. There is a type of 
woman, which is growing commoner 
every day, who lives before a mental 
Icoking-glass, as it were, in which she 
is forever examining herself in order 
to observe the effect she is producing 
on others. Naturally prone to self- 
consciousness, and viewing the world 
at large from her own personal stand- 
point as a stage whereon it is her busi- 
ness to appear to the best advantage, 
she develops into a true “artist in ego- 
ism.” Her precocity, particularly in 
matters affecting her worldly interests, 
is little short of marvelious. At eigh- 
teen she has long put off childish things, 
though at forty she is eager to don 
them again. Every word, look, atti- 
tude, and gesture is studied until her 
whole life becomes a pose, all that was 
originally natural or spontaneous in 
her having been lost in the maze of ar- 
tificiality in which she lives and moves 
and has her being. She devours Ib- 





























sen and the “psychological” fiction of 
the day, in which she learns in a con- 
fused sort of way that she is a com- 
plex, enigmatic being, the mysteries, 
depths and ramifications of whose na- 
ture form a puzzle to the acutest ob- 
servers; and she not unnaturally deems 
it her duty to endeavor to live up to the 
very interesting character with which 
sex-problem literature has invested 
her. Fifty years ago these things 
would never have suggested themselves 
to her. She would have regarded her- 
self simply as a person endowed, in a 
greater or less degree, with the ordi- 
nary attributes, intelligence and func- 
tions of womanhood; and the last thing 
she would have thought of would have 
been the necessity of self-introspection 
or the examination of her relation to 
her environment. 

It is this growing habit of posturing, 
the result of the highly artificial life 
they lead, which, more than anything 
else, detracts from the charm of many 
otherwise fascinating Englishwotien. 
Charm is an indefinable quality, but it 
is generally agreed to be a gift of na- 
ture. “A woman’s charm,” says M. 
Maulde de La Claviére in his fascinat- 
ing “Women of the Renaissance,” a 
work that breathes the true spirit of 
feminism, “depends on her acting spon- 
taneously, even though imperfectly;” 
and the loss of sincerity is apt to be 
fatal to it, destroying as it does that 
sweet sense of graciousness, the mag- 
netism of a sympathetic personality, 
which is the essence of true feminine 
charm. 

The absence of any bond of union 
among women by virtue of their sex, 
their mutual distrust and the curious 
underlying antagonism subsisting be- 
tween them is a mental phenomenon 
which has been commented on by 
many writers. There is certainly no 
such thing as the sisterhood of women 
in the smart world, where everybody in 
the struggle for social predominance 
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fights for her own hand. The attitude 
of Mrs. Worldly-wise towards her for- 
tunate rivals who have attained suc- 
cess in the fray may be described as 
one of enmity tempered by imitation. 
Well for her if her knowledge of the 
world and its ways serves to enlarge 
her mind, to render her a fairly gener- 
ous opponent, and to judge her fellow- 
women leniently. Well if she is con- 
tent to “live and let live,” and to forego 
the fearful joy of mischief-making and 
sport-spoiling, of stealing husbands or 
lovers, which for some of her sex ex- 
ercises so irresistible a fascination. 
There is much loose talk in the press 
and elsewhere of the wickedness of 
contemporary Society, which is repre- 
seuted as seething with corruption of 
every kind, while the “morals of the 
pavement” are even said to prevail 
among some of its leading members. 
Such talk, it may safely be said, is 
grossly exaggerated. Society is rather 
unmoral than immoral—using the latter 
word in the absurdly narrow sense 
which restricts immorality to one par- 
ticular fault. It is worldly-minded 
and mercenary enough in all con- 
science, and what M. Bourget calls la 
dépravation chaste may possibly be im- 
puted to some of our charming latter- 
day Pagans; but the variety of the mod- 
ern fashionable woman’s interests and 
the catholicity of her tastes form a con- 
siderable safeguard against the affairs 
or the heart becoming too engrossing. 
Love is certainly not her whole exis- 
tence, not yet the half of it. Much, 
indeed, of what passes for love-making 
in Society is a mere pretence, part of 
that incurable habit of posing which 
was alluded to just now. The ‘super- 
ficially emotional woman who frames a 
mental picture of the world around her, 
in which she is always the central 
figure, naturally finds a few «adorers 
necessary for the completion of the 
tableau. She is in reality the reverse 
of sentimental, though her vanity may 
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invest her with a quasi-romantic atmos- 
phcre in her own eyes, just as in moth- 
erhood she feels as though a Madonna’s 
halo were encircling her fair brow. Pas- 
sion, in the vast majority of cases, is a 
far less potent force with the daughter 
of civilization than self-esteem. Her 
craving is for what is costly and un- 
attainable, her passion the passion for 
pre-eminence and power. 

There are periods, no doubt, when a 
wave of immorality (again using the 
word in its restricted sense) seems to 
sweep over Society—just as at other 
times it is swept by waves of pedantry, 
of luxury or of dilettanteism—but, in 
spite of all one reads and hears, the 
present cannot be said to be one of 
those periods. Society in our day is 
passing through a wave of gross ma- 
terialism, for which modern scepticism 
and the powerful Jewish influences are 
largely responsible. At a time when 
the old aristocracy is being elbowed out 
by cosmopolitan financiers; when, in 
Lord Rosebery’s words, our land is be- 
coming “the playground and the pleas- 
ance of the plutocrats of all nations,” 
the tendency to judge everything by a 
monetary standard grows inevitably, 
and the result is that gradual coarse- 
ning of our social life which is now 
taking place. The true functions of 
society women are, or ought to be, to 
refine and elevate the amenities of life; 
to diffuse a spirit of graciousness, ele- 
gance and charm in human intercourse; 
but nowadays the smart world is too 
feverishly strenuous, too much in dead- 
ly earnest over the practical business 
of life, to pay sufficient attention to the 
arts that polish it. Elegance, no doubt, 


there is of a sort in it; but it 
is the elegance of externals rather 
than essentials, of the garment 


rather than the wearer, while the lure 
effréné des femmes, the extravagance and 


flisplay of both sexes, which issue in a 
mad rivalry of ostentation, are gradu- 
ally ousting true refinement. 


A cer- 
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tain “pushful” arrogance of demeanor, 
a studied indifference that sometimes 
approaches perilously near to insolence, 
have almost slain good manners. The 
instinctive courtesy which consists in 
the avoidance of offence to others, the 
old stateliness without stiffness, the 
distinction that is devoid of condescen- 
sion, yet compels respect by its uncon- 
scious dignity—these qualities are 
growing very rare in the smart world. 
Of the average mondaine it may be said, 
not so much that her manners are bad, 
as that she has none. Mark her stare 
in ballroom or opera; listen to her loud- 
voiced comments on her neighbors in 
public places, as though they possessed 
neither ears nor feelings. Are these 
things well-bred or womanly, or con- 
sistent with that true politeness which 
shows itself in making other people 
feei at their ease? 

In our growing Mammon-worship and 
the consequent vulgarization of our so- 
cial life Transatlantic influences are 
probably much greater than most peo- 
ple imagine. As regards the external 
garniture of society—its forms, dress, 
conventions and the like—America, no 
doubt, more or less closely adheres to 
European models, but in more essential 
matters this country, at any rate, large- 
ly takes its cue from the New World. 
The intimate relations, social and com- 
mercial, subsisting between the two 
peoples; the constant 


exchange of fatted steers, 
Chicago pig and eligible peers, 


as Mr. Owen Seaman has it, tend to- 
wards a gradual approximation of so- 
habits and and those of 
America are undoubtedly now in the 
ascendant. It is from the United 
States—ce pays du toujours trop, as 
some witty Frenchman calls it—that we 
derive, not only our weather and the 
‘aw material for many of our noble- 
women, but also our growing love of 


cial ideals, 
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luxury and extravagance, the craze for 
publicity, the rush and hurry of our so- 
cial life, its loss of dignity and restraint 
and the deification of mere money-bags. 
And the American woman of fashion, 
with her keen intelligence and master- 
ful temperament, supreme in her own 
sphere and with the self-confidence of 
one accustomed to rule, sets the im- 
press of her striking personality more 
and more upon our society. More natu- 
ral and freer from the trammels of 
social conventionalities than her Brit- 
ish cousin, more direct in speech and 
action, equally self-conscious, yet, on 
the whole, less addicted to posturing, 
she is even more sceptical and more 
frankly cynical in her utilitarian views 
of existence. She sees life clearly, 
and if she does not exactly see it whole, 
she surveys it more comprehensively 
at any rate from a material standpoint, 
than the Englishwoman. A gulf as of 
ages seemed to divide the youthful 
Transatlantic mondaine from our bread- 
and-butter misses of a hundred years 
ago. Alert, versatile, plastic, she is 
adaptable to any condition of life to 
which it may please Providence to call 
her. Her wit sparkles like a diamond, 
and if the diamond sometimes seem un- 
cut we must not complain. Those 
steely-blue quizzical eyes of hers seem 
to read you through and through, and 
to fathom—if not the inner workings 
of your soul (she is probably too scepti- 
eal of its existence for that)—at any 
rate what you are thinking of for the 
moment. As M. Bourget observes: 
“c’est une créature de téte;” the springs 
of her action are in her head rather 
than her heart. She is no society but- 
terfly or fairy; but keen, ambitious, 
clothed with worldliness as with a 
garment, she makes a business of her 
pleasure and regards social intercourse 
mainly as a means of furthering her 
own interests. 

This intense worldliness, which is 
permeating the polite circles of Europe, 
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is the very essence and marrow of so- 
ciety in the States. The demon of dis- 
content holds sway there as elsewhere; 
and in that strange congeries of differ- 
ent social elements everybody, demo- 
crat and would-be aristocrat alike, 
treats life in general as a speculation 
for the rise. The husband slaves day 
and night in Wall Street or Chicago for 
the dollars which his smart wife 
spends abroad, or else Competing in the 
unbridled extravagance of New York 
or Newport conviviality; and, strange 
as it may seem, he is content that it 
should be so. To talk of domesticity 
in connection with these ladies is to 
provoke a smile; and Europeans some- 
times find it difficult to see “where the 
turn comes in,” to use a homely phrase, 
in matrimony under such conditions; 
but if the working partner is satisfied 
with the arrangement nobody else has 
a right to complain. He feels, no 
doubt, that a kind of reflected glory is 
shed upon him by his better half’s bril- 
liance; and M. Paul Bourget is prob- 
ably right when he says that the Ameri- 
can husband of a smart wife regards 
her as an investment that is expected 
to return dividends in the shape of so- 
cial triumphs. 

In spite of the strong apparent indi- 
viduality of American society women, 
the oppressive uniformity of our mod- 
ern life has left its mark upon them. 
Indeed, in the Eastern States, at any 
rate, they have always seemed to the 
writer to converge more towards one 
common type than the ladies of any 
other country. 


And if I praised the busy town, 
He loved to rail against it still; 
For, “Ground in yonder social mill, 
We rub each other’s angles down, 


And merge,” he said, “in form and gloss 
The picturesque of man and man!” 


Nowhere have I been more impressed 
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with the truth of 
than in New York, where more well- 
dressed ladies are to be seen than in 
any other capital of the world, and 
each member of the fashionable mob 
is so perfectly groomed that she seems 
to the casual cbserver an almost exact 
replica of her neighbor. There is mo- 
notony, too, in their methods of speech 
and conversation, as well as in their 
gait and erectness of carriage, sugges- 
tive of over-rigidity of the spinal col- 
umn. A friend of the writer once hu- 
morously remarked that he always 
feared that if he fell ix love with a 
New York girl he would be in danger 
ot losing his heart to half the female 
population, so great is their outward 
Similarity to one another. Their aims 
in life, moreover, are almost as identi- 
cal as their types, being centred on two 
things—world!y success and _ self-ad- 
vancement. Their view of social inter- 
course is essentially a commercial one; 
and their translation of the motto Aity 


Tennyson's lines 


dpurreve is, “Always go one better 
than your neighbor.” Hence springs 


that rivalry in extravagant ostentation 
which forms one of the most unpleas- 
aut features of society across the At- 
lantic. It is the cause of much ruin 
and misery, which occasionally culmi- 
nate in the suicide of those who have 
allen behind in the mad race for pre- 
eminence in luxurious display, while at 
best its influence is a profoundly vul- 
garizing one. The “toujours trop,” or 
want of sense of proportion in that land 
of extremes, is brought home to us 
vhen we read the descriptions of those 
tawdry Barnum-like entertainments 
and social functions, where the fabu- 
lous cost of the accessories is adver- 
tised in print, each article being inven- 
toried according to its size, weight and 
were told, 
the 
expensive 


value. One wedding, we 


cost over $1,000,000; at another 


wedding-cake stuffed with 


gew-gaws and conveyed on_ silver 


tram-lines, weighed a quarter of a ton. 
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Nor can we forget that soul-saddening 
spectacle of colossal wealth and lux- 
ury flaunting themselves in the face of 
direct misery—a Bradley-Martin ball 
given when America was in the 
deepest distress, when armies of 
tramps were marching thousands 
of miles on New York, and 
churches were filled to overflowing 
with paupers in. search of food and 
shelter. Small wonder that the phrase 
“Republican simplicity” seems to have 
lost all meaning in these days, except 
as affording American newspapers ma- 
terial for small jests. 

Money, as.we all know, is the root, 
not only of evil, but of pleasure and in- 
fluence; and the display of wealth is 
usually the display of power. As Mr. 
Herbert Spencer says, it is intended 
to subjugate. These givers of colos- 
sal parties and fabulously costly enter- 
tainments are simply asserting their 
very real sovereignty in days when the 
dollar is indeed almighty. They have 
an eye to business the whole time. The 
commercia! aspect of the thing is every- 
where apparent. We read the other 
day how a bride’s mother, herself a 
millionairess, with true business in- 
stinct sets herself to avoid the dupli- 
cation of her daughter’s wedding pres- 
ents; and with this end in view asked 
all friends “to state thein intentions” in 
the matter of their gifts. Happy 
“groom,” who to a beauteous bride en- 
dowed with prospective millions could 
add a mother-in-law possessed of such 
thrifty instincts! 

Besides the colossal entertainments 
of American society women the finest 
efforts, even of the wives of our Eng- 
lish parvenus, appear tame and insig- 
nificant; but the spirit that animates 
them We have caught 
the craze for publicity which prevails 
in a country where, if a society belle 


is the same. 


buys a new ball-dress, or a speculator 
Fifth 
advertised in 


Avenue, 
the 


decorates his house in 


the fact must be 


























newspapers; and the various commer- 
cial features of American social life are 
being faithfully reproduced in the cos- 
mopolitan Vanity Fair of London. The 
pessimism of those early Victorians 
who foretold the vulgarization of the 
smart world, which they said would 
ensue from the advent of the money 
power and the reign of the shopocracy, 
has been justified by the event. So- 
ciety, in the larger sense of the word, 
has not fallen to pieces, as was feared 
by some timid persons, nor has the 
polite world quite gone to the dogs; but 
fashionable life has certainly changed 
its quality, while philosophers, essay- 
ists and men of action unite in con- 
demning its mercenary tendencies. Mr. 
Lecky, in his “Map of Life,” denounces 
that “ostentation of wealth and luxury 
which has a_ profoundly vulgarizing 
and demoralizing influence upon So- 
ciety;” and he discerns in the stimula- 
tion of class hatreds and divisions, ow- 
ing to “the colossal waste of the means 
ef human happiness in the most selfish 
and vulgar forms of social advertise- 
ment and competition,” a menace to 
the whole future of our civilization. 
Lord Charles Beresford, as becomes a 
sailor, speaks out more bluntly on the 
subject. “British Society,” he not long 
ago told the readers of the “North 
American Review,” has been eaten into 
by the canker of money. “From the 
top downwards the tree is rotten. Beau- 
ty is the slave of gold, and Intellect, 
led by Beauty, unknowingly dances to 
the strings, which are pulled by Plu- 
tocracy.” We may fairly hope that 
things are not quite so bad as that; but 
the chorus of condemnation seems be- 
coming pretty general. One writer, a 
lady, who writes with some authority 
on such matters, thinks that there is 
only one thing to be done with this 


Society—namely, to bury it. Other 


people, viewing the matter from a dif- 
ferent standpoint, are less impressed 
with the rottenness or immorality of 
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the smart world than with its hopeless 
vulgarity; and it certainly forms a not 
unamusing study to the cynical onlook- 


er. If some twentieth-century Teu- 
felsdréckh could mount his watch-tow- 
er in Mayfair or Belgravia during the 
early summer months, what a ferment- 
ing vat of petty rivalries and jealousies, 
entertainment-competitions, matrimoni- 
ai anglings, sordid intrigue and pitiful 
ambitions he would look down upon! 
Mankind are judged best by their ideals 
—a snob, according to Thackeray, is 
one who meanly admires mean things 
—and the very unexalted ideals set up 
by the smart set in these days enable 
us better than anything else to form 
a true estimate of its character. 

For the existing state of things in 
society its women must be held main- 
ly responsible. They are its rulers; it 
is for, and by virtue of, them that what 
is called the smart world exists. Their 
influence is supreme in _ social life, 
gives it its tone, regulates its ameni- 
ties, and lowers or elevates its moral 
standard. It may not be always true 
that nations perish from the top down- 
wards, but the frivolity and prodigal- 
ity of the pleasure-seeking rich may 
go a good way towards undermining 
that national character which is the 
only solid foundation of our greatness, 
while, as Mr. Lecky points out, they 
certainly deepen class hatreds and di- 
visions. 

“Gold and pleasure,” says M. La 
Claviére, “were the deities to whom we 
owe the charming eighteenth century.” 
But, he reminds us, they also brought 
about the Revolution; and the lessons 
of past ages all teach us that these two 
great world-forces should be restrained 
within wholesome limits. Our soci- 
ety of to-day has certainly missed the 
elegance of the Court of Marie Antol- 
nette, and we may be permitted to hope 
it will also escape its disastrous end. 
There are, however, certain points of 
resemblance between the two epochs 
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tc which it may be useful to call atten- 
tion; and one of these is the influence 
wielded by society women in affairs of 
State. Political power, as a “Quarter- 
ly” reviewer recently observed, tends 
to gravitate into the hands of 
those who exercise social power, 
and nobody recognizes this _ fact 
better than the ambitious ladies of 
the fashionable world. In France their 
dominance has always been followed 
by disaster, and we in England have 
not failed to suffer from the same 
cause. Our army in particular has al- 
ways been too much under the domina- 
tion of a caste. Social influence, both 
at home and in South Africa and in 
India—witness the recent Tirah cam- 
paign—has, in the opinion of many 
good judges, been its especial bane; and 
petticoat government has done much 
towards sapping its efficiency. The 
society woman has far too much to say 
in the matter of military appointments, 
and the result at times has been de- 
plorable. Who can measure the potency 
cf feminine persuasion when pleading 
the cause of husband, brother or 
friend? “Intellect led by Beauty” is 
apt to go sadly astray, and the med- 
dling of these smart ladies in public af- 
fairsis a pernicious thing when the high- 
er interests of the Empire are at stake. 

There are, of course, in every coun- 
try ladies of high character and attain- 
ments whose advice in public matters 
will always be welcomed by men of 
light and leading, but such women 
form necessarily a small minority. The 
trouble is that women lacking in ability, 
and with merely private interests to 
serve, are allowed to interfere. It 
would obviously be impossible to give 
instances of this meddling without 
trenching on personalities, which it has 
been the writer’s aim to avoid. In the 
foregoing pages he has simply endeav- 
ored to sketch the average society wom- 
an of our times without reference to 
individual characters. It has been left 
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to others better qualified for the task 
to delineate the exceptional types—the 
Venuses with a passion for good works, 
or with purely mundane ambitions; the 
intellectual ladies who would recon- 
struct religion, and adapt outworn 
creeds to modern requirements; the po- 
litical women who know exactly who 
ought to be what in Army, Senate and 
Church; the social drill-sergeants, with 
energies as wide and multifarious as 
those of the German Kaiser, who oc- 
cupy their time in putting all and sun- 
dry to rights. Such women, endowed 
with more than common energy and 
ability, and scorning the life of luxuri- 
ous futility led by their sisters of the 
Smart world, are no more representative 
ot their class than the latter are repre- 
sentative of the great body of sensible 
Englishwomen. 

Fashion is as fleeting as the whims 
and caprices of its votaries are incal- 
culable, and time may possibly bring 
about a reaction against the prevailing 
materialism. 

Some of us may live to see a decline 
in that passion for excessive luxury 
and vulgar display which has its roots 
deep down in “the awful slough of 
commonplace,” as M. La Claviére puts 
it, “in which present-day society is 
floundering.” “Is it not at least possi- 
ble,” he asks, “to insist on simplicity 
in all things, to banish tinsel and 
brummagem and all our horrible pre- 
tentious magnificence?’ Present in- 
dications, it must be confessed, give 
us little encouragement. Our hope 
must be that in some not-far-distant 
future less baldly utilitarian ideas may 
prevail, and a taste spring up for sim- 
pler and more natural modes of social 
intercourse; that the pursuit of pure 
happiness may count for more in soci- 
ety, and that of worldly advancement 
for less; and that fashion and true re- 
finement,now unhappily estranged, may 
be, as in the days of the “dear dead 
women” of long ago, once more mated. 
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THE RESCUE OF THE PRINCESS. 


“Ah, Malcolm, at last! Well, how 
are you? You're looking very fit. How 
was my old chum, your father, when 
you last heard from home?’ And Col- 
onel Walton, Chief of the Suakin 
Camel Corps, and dread of those cruel 
raiders, the Baggaras, shook Lieuten- 
ant Malcolm Frazer’s hand heartily. 

“Thank you, Colonel Walton,” re- 
sponded Malcolm, “never better in my 
life. And dad was well and hearty 
last time I heard. He wished he were 
with you, he said.” 

“Don’t I!” cried the Colonel. “Ah, 
the old times! the old times!” For a 
moment he was silent, then with a little 
regretful shrug of the shoulders, he re- 
called himself from the past to the 
present. “Have a quiet journey from 
Berber? See any of our friends the 
Dervishes on your way?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Malcolm, drawing 
himself up stiffly when the question 
was one which touched on duty, 
“though we didn’t have much company 
—only saw a few parties of Jaalin. 
But what a graveyard it all is! Bones 
—shrivelled up mummies and bleached 
bones—all the way—the caravan track 
is regularly paved with them.” 

“Ah! but you didn’t notice any fresh 
ones this half of the journey,” respond- 
ed the Colonel grimly. 

“No, no!” laughed Malcolm, “nor a 
single armed Dervish neither; the mur- 
dering thieves know better than to 
show themselves within a hundred 
miles of Colonel Walton, that’s cer- 
tain.” 

“H’m,” said the Colonel, “I’m not 
quite so sure of that. See that fellow 
yonder?” he continued speaking in a 
low tone and indicating a tall, thin 
Arab who stood close by furtively 
watching them. “He came in last 


night with a yarn to the effect that 
Yunir, a bloodthirsty ruffian who has 
eluded me for the past three years, is 
at Addab with a couple of thousand 
Hadendowas. Now that man, I’m per- 
fectly certain, means me to think that 
he is a fraud.” 

“A fraud?” said Malcolm, in a puz- 
zled tone. 

“Yes,” continued the Colonel, “the ras- 
cal poses as a Jaalin, but he must be 
perfectiy well aware that I know he 
is a Baggara. There’s some nice little 
scheme afoot, and he brings me infor- 
mation to put me off the scent, and 
at the same time to spy out the land, 
for by means of a mirror in my break- 
fast room I saw him crouching down 
outside the window listening to what 
I was saying. Of course I didn’t dis- 
turb him, but ran on a lot of nonsense 
about where I was going to send the 
troops, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Then,” said Malcolm, “his precious 
information is all a lie?” 

“No,” replied the Colonel reflectively, 
“my experience of these scoundrels, 
and perhaps my instinct, tells me that 
he wishes me to think that he is lying. 
In all probability there is a grain of 
truth about the 2,000 Hadendowas at 
Addab. Perhaps there are a few there 
to act as decoy ducks. But my reason 
tells me that for them to do so in such 
large numbers would be absurd—seeing 
that there is no village to loot, now, 
within a couple of hundred miles—and 
that possibly there is a gathering some- 
where in the vicinity of Darmar, quite 
in another direction. So I have al- 
ready despatched Hart there, with 
enough men to give a good account of 
himself, and I shall have to pack you 
off in the morning to Addab to see if 
any Dervishes really are there. If by 
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chance there should be a large number 
of them, send me word and keep in 
touch with them until you receive fur- 
ther orders. If there should be none, 
return at once. If there should be 
only a few, well, you can—use your 
own discretion. And if,” concluded 
the Colonel, laughingly, “you succeed 
where I have failed, and bring back 
Yunir, well, I think I can, yes—go so 
far as to say that you won’t have very 
long to wait for your ‘majority.’ ” 

“Very well, Colonel,” said Malcolm, 
looking, however, a trifle crestfallen, in 
spite of this unexpected chance of ac- 
tive service. 

“And now,” concluded the Colonel, 
“vou had better go to my quarters and 
ask Doris to coax the Duchess to give 
you some tea.” : 

Malcolm’s face brightened. 

“I forgot, though,” said the Colonel, 
half-turning as he strode off, “of course 
you didn’t know they were here. I 
promised Doris she should come when 


everything was quiet, and she has been 


here for the last fortnight. She says 
she likes it.” 

Malcolm looked innocently surprised 
at the intelligence, but said nothing. 

The fact was that Doris and Malcolm 
had developed from girl and boy play- 
mates into excellent friends, and some 
months before when Malcolm was or- 
dered up the Nile she had jestingly told 
him that as he could not come to see her, 
she should pay him a visit as soon as 
her numerous engagements would per- 
mit. It is quite possible that his ap- 
plication for permission to serve in her 
futher’s famous camel corps, stationed 
at Sufkin, was not wholly due to his 
anxiety to exchange his now monoto- 
nous life on the Nile for the chance of 
active service in disposing of the rem- 
nants of the Khalifa’s forces in the 


district to the north. 

Be that as it may, he made his way 
to the Colonel’s quarters with alacrity. 
The first greetings were over and high 
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tea was soon being discussed to the 
accompaniment of Doris’s merry voice, 
and the pompous tones of the Duchess. 
The Duchess, as the Colonel had called 
her, was none other than Doris’s devot- 
ed old nurse, Mrs. Moriarty, raised, on 
the death of Mrs. Walton some years 
before, to the position of housekeeper. 

Although a widow, Mrs. Moriarty was 
still in the prime of life, exceedingly 
plump in person and pompous in man- 
ner; being vastly impressed with the 
importance of her position in the Col- 
onel’s household. She had schooled 
herself into what she thought was a 
strict observance of the conventional- 
ities of the Anglo-Saxon language, and 
it was only under the stress of great 
mental excitement that she partially 
relapsed into her native brogue. 

“I’m so glad,” said Doris to Malcolm, 
“you have just come in time to join 
our picnic to-morrow in the desert. 
Isn’t that novel? We ride out for, oh, 
quite a long way, and then—” 

“Ah, but,” interrupted Malcolm rue- 
fully, “I’m under orders to be off the 
first thing in the morning to some 
outlandish place to find the address of 
some Dervish fellow, who hasn’t left 
his card with the Colonel lately, don’t 
you know.” 

“Oh,” returned Doris, “that is too bad 
of dad; the very first morning you are 
here, too. I shall have to talk to him 
severely.” And though she laughed as 
she spoke it consoled Malcolm vastly 
te notice that she could not wholly re- 
press her disappointment. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Moriarty, with an 
air of patronizing condescension, “per- 
haps on an ultimate occasion we may 
find ourselves in a position to change 
the desert picnic to a select al fresco 
luncheon out of doors in the Rosary, 
you know, my dear, in the Governor’s 
garden. Perhaps Lieutenant Frazer 
will make one of the party.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure. A charming 
suggestion of yours, Mrs. Moriarty. 














Sympathetic and eloquent as ever! I 
have many valued friends, my dear 
Mrs. Moriarty,” he continued impres- 
sively, “but not one amongst them can 
boast such insight into human nature, 
such ingenuity of kindliness as you 


exhibit. I think there ought to be a 
Royal Society for the Prevention and 
Alleviation of Disappointment, and 
you, Mrs. Moriarty,’ the young scamp 
wound up enthusiastically, “you cer- 
tainly ought to be its first President.” 

Mrs. Moriarty was won. She blushed 
and beamed prodigiously, while Doris’s 
face was wreathed in mischievous 
smiles. The entrance of Colonel Wal- 
ton interrupted the conversation, and 
Malcolm soon had to take his depar- 
ture, to prepare for the journey on the 
morrow. 

Daybreak saw Malcolm and his little 
party gliding past the sentries at the 
gates out into the stony causeway that 
soon lost itself in the desert. 

For some time he rode on without 
vouchsafing a word to either Sergeant 
Barrett, or to Ibrahim, the guide and 
interpreter. His mind, in fact, was 
centred on the question of whether or 
not the laths of a certain venetian win- 
dow blind in the Colonel’s house had 
really moved a little as the troop went 
by. Though, after all, even if it had, 
he didn’t know whose window it was. 
And as a matter of fact, that problem 
occupied more of his time for the next 
couple of days than even the possi- 
bility of a tussle with the formidable 
Yunir. 

Addab was reached at last, and was 
found deserted. As there were, how- 
ever, traces of a recent occupation, Mal- 
colm scoured the country round for 
some miles, but without result. 

“H’m,” he said to Ibrahim on their 
final failure, “so you think they are 
Hadendowas, eh?” 

“Even so,” replied the guide smooth- 
ly. “but they rode not as camels going 
down to a pool.” 
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“Eh? What does that mean? 
going direct—straight—?” 

“They wentas thesandis blown. From 
Darmah have they ridden, but now,” 
he continued slowly, “their course is 
as the course of the’ javelin flying 
through the air, for if the Prophet hath 
stayed them not, they are even now 
but a breakfast march of the great War 
Master’s lady from Sufkin.” 

Ibrahim’s occult reference to the Col- 
onel’s daughter set Malcolm’s nerves 
tingling. 

“Barrett,” he cried, “Sufikin, as fast 
as these brutes of camels will let us! 
Get every ounce you can out of them. 
We must keep a sharp look-out, and 
when we come up with the Dervishes, 
we must get round them somehow or 
perhaps create a diversion, or—”’ and 
Malcolm fell into a brown study as the 
few tumble-down buildings which 
composed Addab receded in the dis- 
tance. 

The day passed without incident, and 
after a short night’s rest the march 
was resumed. They had proceeded 
for perhaps three hours when sudden- 
ly Ibrahim threw up his hands warn- 
ingly. 

“What is it?” cried Malcolm. 

The guide pointed to some rocks to 
their right. Among them Malcolm 
could discern a white object stretched 
out on the stones. 

Advancing cautiously they soon dis- 
covered that the white object was a 
prostrate native, alone. To their hor- 
ror they found that his right hand and 
left foot had been severed from the 
limbs and were hanging round his neck 
attached to a piece of tent cord. The 
stumps of the limbs had been imper- 
fectly cauterized with a hot iron, and 
though the poor fellow still lived, he 
was evidently near his end. 

Malcolm motioned Ibrahim to speak 
to the wretched man, whose eyes 
opened as the guide bent over him. 
For several minutes, that seemed 
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hours to Malcolm, a murmured con- 
versation ensued, interspersed with 
many pauses on the part of the victim. 
Suddenly he started up to almost a 
sitting posture, and a fierce light shone 
in his bloodshot eyes as, with almost 
superhuman vehemence he gasped out 
what seemed to be a series of impreca- 
tions, in which there frequently oc- 
curred a name that made Malcolm 
start. It was the name of the Dervish 
robber—Yunir! 

“What is it? Quick!’ cried Malcolm, 
as the injured man sank back exhaust- 
ed. 

“God is great!” ejaculated Ibrahim 
piously. “Even as the fire consumeth 
that which enkindleth it, so doth the 
wrath of the Prophet consume the evil- 
doer. This,” and he pointed scornfully 
at the now quiet figure of the victim, 
“won great reward from the Scourge of 
the Desert for a most vile deed. But for- 
getter of his devotions as heis,’”’ Ibra- 
him continued with a fine irony, “he 
offered not his riches to the cause 
of the False Prophet whose Emir Yunir 
was, therefore, so he saith, that spawn 
of the Evil one accused his son of all 
foul things, of robbing the False Proph- 
et of that which was due to him. For 
he that was called the Mahdi made a 
law. It is written in the Koran that 
the heads of unbelievers shall be struck 
off, and that the ends of their fingers 
shall be struck off also. Wherefore he 
that was called the Mahdi, being merci- 
ful, struck off only their right hands 
and left feet. This carrion,” continued 
Ibrahim, “believed not, for he gave not 
back to Yunir for the cause of the false 
Mahdi the great sums bestowed upon 
him as a reward by Yunir for stealing 
for his harem the all-conqueror, Wal- 
ton Pasha’s, lotus bloom, the dawn- 


eyed one, the reed-like—” 

The meaning of Ibrahim’s involved 
speech burst on Malcolm’s brain like a 
thunderclap. Doris, Doris, the darling 
daughter of the man whose name was 
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a terror to the Dervishes, in the power 
of the most savage monster of them 
all. It was a dream, a lie. Yet the 
evidence of Yunir’s perfidy was no 
dream. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but that poor 
wretch there is in the most awful 
agony, and he can’t live more than an 
hour or two, and the men want to know 
if they can’t—”’ it was Sergeant Bar- 
rett’s voice, and its sharp military tones 
recalled Malcolm to himself. 

“Barrett,” he said sternly, “you don’t 
need to be told that we are not allowed 
te put a wounded man out of his mis- 
ery, no matter how hopeless his case. 
I’m surprised that you should ask.” 
Yet the manner in which the latter sen- 
tence was said did not seem to discon- 
cert the sergeant. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied stolidly, “but 
of course I haven’t really asked, you 
know, sir.” 

He went back to the men, while Mal- 
colm, with a white, set face, turned to 
Ibrahim. 

“Where have they gone, and when?” 

“Three hours since, by way of Reshid 
Khor to Mem-el-Festin, four days’ 
march away. There may be many of his 
tribe with that eldest son of the Evil 
One, Yunir. The half dog that lies 
yonder said two thousand, but only the 
Prophet can tell if that be true.” 

Malcolm made no reply, but turned 
and shouted to the sergeant in a voice 
that seemed even to himself strangely 
metallic: 

“Barrett.” A revolver shot rang on 
the thin air. Malcolm went on ap- 
parently without noticingit. “Barrett, 
they have three hours’ start. We must 
catch them up before night.” 

The troop approached. “Men,” said 
Malcolm to them with forced calmness, 
“Yunir and his cutthroats are three 
hours ahead of us—and they have car- 
ried off your colonel’s daughter. For- 
ward!” 

An unrestrained yell of astonishment 
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and rage greeted his words. Ibrahim 
indicated the direction that the Der- 
vishes had taken, and the troop set off 
as fast as their camels would go. 

Malcolm, though outwardly cool and 
collected, was like a furnace within. 
His brain seethed as he thought of plan 
after plan to rescue her whom, now 
that such an awful fate threatened her, 
he knew to be a thousand times dearer 
to him than all the world beside. 

For a long time no one spoke a word, 
every effort being concentrated on urg- 
ing forward the camels. Barrett anx- 
iously looked again and again at Mal- 
colm’s drawn features. Suddenly he 
said, as if continuing a conversa- 
tion: 

“He shot himself through the head 
ai the finish, sir. And a happy release, 
too, if ever there was one.” 

Malcolm turned to him and nodded, 
no more. 

Presently Ibrahim, who was riding 
in front, pulled up his camel and point- 
ed straight ahead. 

“Well?” called Malcolm angrily. 

“Reshid, Yunir,” was all the reply, 
and it was probably the most concise 
one that the guide had ever given in 
the whole course of his existence. 

“Barrett,” cried Malcolm, “keep the 
men out of sight. Iam going forward 
with Ibrahim to reconnoitre.” In a 
few minutes he had started off on foot 
with the guide, who was rendered very 
unhappy by the distrust in the Proph- 
et displayed by such irreligious haste. 
For some little time they proceeded 
cautiously over the stones, which be- 
came thicker and larger as they pro- 
gressed. Reshid lay in a rocky hollow, 
which was probably the bed of a river 
lake at some remote period. Even now 
it boasted several wells, though there 
was little vegetation in its vicinity. 
Still, to the traveller across the desert, 
it seemed a pleasant haven of rest from 
the jogging monotony of camel riding 
and from the pitiless glare and heat of 
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the flaming sun above and the burning 
sand below. 

The sun was now swiftly sinking, 
and the shadows cast by the huge 
boulders and the few palm trees down 
by the wells were growing larger and 
blacker and more fantastic every min- 
ute. 

By dint of creeping round the bould- 
ers, and taking advantage of the shad- 
ows cast by them, Malcolm and the 
guide managed to worm their way to 
the edge of the hollow without being 
observed. 

From between the rocks Malcolm and 
the guide were able to peer down on 
the Dervish camp with little fear of de- 
tections Preparations were evidently 
being made for a night’s stay. Fires 
were being lit in every direction, and 
ar all-pervading bustle was discernible 
in the dim light. There were only a 
few tents worthy of the name. One of 
these, the largest, stood within a hun- 
dred yards of the spot where Malcolm 
was lying. A lank, cadaverous-looking 
Dervish suddenly approached it and 
went inside. Ibrahim drew back in 
the direst alarm. 

“Yunir!” he muttered as he turned to 
Malcolm. 

“Steady,” murmured Malcolm to him- 
self. “Is that,” he asked Ibrahim, “is 
that his tent?” 

“No, defender of the unworthy, that 
one a little to the left with that big 
black flag in front, is the tent of the 
xreat Chief.” Proximity to Yunir had 
suddenly inspired Ibrahim with a pro- 
found respect for that terrible person- 
age. 

“Then what tent is that?” he asked, 
with a terrible chill at his heart. 

“That, O protector of the humble, is 
the abode of his women. That, no 
doubt, is where the Prophet would per- 
mit the lost one of the great Bey to 
be taken. O father of the meek, give 
thy slave permission to leave this 
cursed spot.” Poor Ibrahim was liter- 
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ally shivering with fear, and to his ter- 
ror of Yunir was now added a dread of 
the anger of his master, whose face 
was glowing with impotent rage. 

As he spoke, however, the flap of the 
tent, which served as an entrance, was 
raised, and Malcolm could just recog- 
nize the form which emerged as that 
of Yunir. 

Without a word Malcolm beckoned to 
the guide, and they crept back to the 
anxious troop. 

By this time, Malcolm had painfully 
evolved a plan to rescue the colonel’s 
daughter from her captors. It was to 
take a trooper with him and silently 
overpower the guards round the cap- 
tive’s tent, trusting to luck to te able 
to detach and deal with them one by 
one, and then to dash into the tent and 
convey Doris to where the troop would 
be waiting on the other side of the emi- 
nence overlooking the hollow. 

It was a desperate plan. Yet in its 
crude simplicity and daring lay its only 
element of success. For as Malcolm 
had seen, the Dervishes so little antici- 
pated any possibility of attack from the 
point of Malcolm’s intended approach 
that they had left it quite unguarded. 
Save for the dangerous formation of 
the ground, he would have been tempt- 
ed to rush that part of the camp with 
the troop. But that would have in- 
volved the possibility of vengeance be- 
ing taken on poor Doris before they 
could reach her, and might result in the 
troop being unable to regain the top of 
the eminence before being overtaken 
by the infuriated tribesmen. 

“Barrett,” he said to the sergeant, “I 
want the best man in the troop to go 
with me to try and rescue Miss Wal- 
ton.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Barrett in a 
matter-of-fact tone, “I will leave the 
men in charge of—” 

“Ah,” interrupted Malcolm drily, “I 
should have said the second-best man 
in the troop.” 
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Barrett’s face lengthened consider- 
ably. 

“You must be at the head of the men 
ready to charge the Dervishes if neces- 
sary,” continued Malcolm. 

Barrett brightened up instantly. 

“Jackson’s the man for you, sir,” he 
replied decisively, “he’s a devil to fight 
and a lawyer to think. He doesn’t say 
much, but if there’s any scheming to 
be done, Jackson’s all there. He'll do 
pretty near as well as 1 should myself,” 
he concluded with unusual modesty. 

It did not take long for Malcolm to 
explain his plan to Jackson, and then 
the pair started on their perilous ven- 
ture. It was all plain sailing until they 
reached the edge of the declivity, for 
that approach to the camp was entirely 
unprotected. Then their troubles be- 
gan. 

Looking down into the hollow they 
saw the Dervishes clustered thickly 
round scores of camp fires which flick- 
ered with a yellow glare in the soft 
white moonlight. Most of the tribes- 
men were lying curled up, evidently 
asleep, but a good number were in half 
recumbent attitudes, little groups of 
them sitting with their heads together, 
talking energetically. One of these 
groups was not twenty yards from the 
tent which, Malcolm told himself, con- 
tained all that made life dear to him. 
Passing to and fro in front of the tent 
were a half dozen tribesmen armed 
with rifles. 

A feeling of hopelessness came over 
Malcolm as he realized the impossi- 
bility of attempting under these condi- 
tions to reach the tent unobserved. An 
hour crept by, it seemed an eternity. 
The shadows cast by the moonlight 
lengthened. The fires grew dim. Soon 
it would be too late. Reckless with 
despair, Malcolm made a sign to Jack- 
son to follow him, and they began to 
crawl slowly down the slope, now 
crouching behind a rock, now creeping 
cautiously across a few feet of open 
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ground to the friendly shadow of a 
mound. 

Peering out from behind a rather 
larger rock than usual Malcolm was 
startled to see the flap of Yunir’s own 
tent suddenly raised and the redoubta- 
ble chief appear, and with leisurely 
steps proceed to another tent a little 
further on, evidently belonging to an- 
other chief, and pass in. Malcolm’s 
first impulse was to spring forward, re- 
volver in hand, and shoot the ruffian. 
He instantly realized, however, that 
to do so would be to sacrifice his com- 
panion and himself and leave the cap- 
tive to the mercy of others who would 
assuredly be little less barbarous than 
Yunir himself. 

Almost beside himself as he was, 
Malcolm could not help noticing that 
as soon as the hanging of the chief’s 
tent was agitated all the tribesmen 
who had been talking together so earn- 
estly, suddenly sank back on the 
ground and were apparently sound 
asleep. With tremendous toil, Malcolm 
and Jackson approached to within a 
dozen yards of the sentries. 

In two minutes the pair were at the 
back of the tent, and Malcolm was tap- 
ping lightly on the canvas. The tent 
was a well-appointed modern one of 
American manufacture, with ventila- 
tion holes here and there about five 
feet from the ground. Through one of 
these a woman’s hand was suddenly 
thrust. Malcolm seized it and kissed 
it again and again in a delirium of de- 
light. Then it was withdrawn, and a 
noise in front of the tent caused Mal- 
colm and Jackson to throw themselves 
fiat upon the ground. The sentries had 
evidently heard something that aroused 
their suspicions, for one of them 
walked round to within a yard of Mal- 
colm’s head. 

Then, almost before the sentry had 
rejoined his companions, Yunir 
emerged from the tent he had just en- 
tered, crossed to the one which con- 
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tained the captive and stalked in, while 
the sentries made profound obeisance. 

Malcolm gave up all hope. 

“One cartridge each for three of the 
sentries. One for him, one—God!—for 
her—and one for myself.” 

But even as he turned to send Jack- 
son back to the troop, he noticed with 
stupefied wonder that no sooner had 
the chief disappeared into the tent, than 
the tribesmen who had been simulating 
sleep started noiselessly to their feet 
and beckoned to the sentries. All re- 
sponded but one who remained at the 
entrance. Then the whole party made 
their way softly to the other side of 
the camp. 

The movement was so providential, 
so unexpected, that Malcolm gave no 
thought to its significance. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he glided behind 
the remaining sentinel, snatched his 
rifle from him and seized his arms, 
while Jackson thrust a large pebble 
into the unfortunate man’s mouth and 
bound his face tightly round with a 
strip of canvas with which he had 
thoughtfully provided himself. To se- 
cure the Dervish’s arms and legs and 
lay him helpless on the ground was 
the work of but three or four minutes. 
Then, seizing the tent flap, Malcolm 
was just throwing it open when his 
hand was momentarily paralyzed. 

From within the tent there burst forth 
in the strident, high-pitched voice of 
an excited, voluble woman, a very tor- 
rent of denunciation: 

“Ye outlandish haythen! ye unmiti- 
gated blaygyard! What d’ye mane by 
encroaching on my private solitude in 
this onprecedented manner! ’Tis well 
for ye poor Moriarty isn’t here, present 
in the body, or ye’d rue the day ye 
came disthurbin’ me beauty sleep like 
a thafe in the noight! An’ sure if so 
be he’s hoverin’ over us this blissid 
minnit in the disgoise of an angel spirit, 
*tis only the thought of the onpublic 
language he do be usin’ that’s makin’ 
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me thrimble so it is, and not the fear 
of your ugly—” 

“The Duchess, by all that’s holy!” 
ejaculated Malcolm as he peeped in. 
And there, at the other end of the tent, 
which was lighted by a large oil lamp, 
was Mrs. Moriarty. The worthy crea- 
ture’s face was purple with excitement. 
Frantically brandishing a huge green 
and white sun umbrella, she was 
shrieking defiance at Yunir in language 
almost entirely emancipated from the 
trammels of an alien tongue. The 
chief stood only a few steps from Mal- 
colm, transfixed with astonishment. 

Doris was nowhere to be seen, and 
it immediately occurred to Malcolm 
that the physical attributes of the stout 
and pompous widow accorded far bet- 
ter with Arab notions of female beauty 
and importance than the girlish charms 
of the colonel’s daughter, and that the 
kidnappers had carried off the plump 
housekeeper instead of her slim mis- 
tress. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling 
at finding that Doris, after all, was in 
no peril, and the farcical humor of the 
scene before him, inspired Malcolm 
with an almost uncontrollable desire to 
burst into laughter. 

Still the fiery torrent rolled on. 

“Ah! ye would, would ye? ye pol- 
troony infidel! Put down that butch- 
er’s knife! Put it down or I'll fetch ye 
such a skelp over the skull.” 

The chief's hand had slipped to his 
girdle, and he had drawn a huge knife. 
He took two steps towards his captive. 
But Malcolm with one bound was at 
his side, and with the butt end of a 
revolver dealt him a blow on the fore- 
head that sent him spinning senseless 
to the ground. The same treatment 
was meted out to him by Jackson as 
had been applied in the case of the 
sentry. 


Mrs. Moriarty stood petrified, her 


eyes dilated and her umbrella suspend- 
ed high in air. 


Then she realized that 
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help had come in time, and being a 
true woman, immediately launched into 
hysterical fits of alternate weeping 
and laughter. 

“For Heaven’s sake stop, Mrs. Mori- 
arty!” Malcolm said, shaking her by 
the arm. “Do you want us all to be 
murdered ?” 

“God forbid, dear man!” 

“Come with us—you’ll have to crawl 
cr you'll be spotted by the Dervishes, 
and then it'll be all up with us.” 

“Crawl it is; an’ indade, dear Misther 
Malcolm, it’s—”’ 

A noise outside startled Malcolm. A 
pole had slipped on the ground from 
where it had been leaning against the 
tent. All else was quiet. 

The sight of the pole gave Malcolm an 
idea. Dragging it inside he cried to 
Jackson: 

“Quick, we'll try it!” 

“And do it, too, sir!’ replied Jackson, 
divining Malcolm’s meaning. 

Deftly and swiftly the hapless chief 
was tied to the pole, and then the little 
party were ready to begin their re- 
treat. 

It must not be supposed that the 
incidents which had occurred within 
the tent occupied much time. Very 
few minutes had elapsed, yet on look- 
ing out of the tent Malcolm thought 
there had been some movement among 
the Arabs. No one in the immediate 
vicinity seemed to have stirred, but 
some distance away shadowy forms 
were flitting hither and thither. 

“Come,” said Malcolm in a low tone; 
and the three crawled out of the tent 
and made for the nearest rock; Mrs. 
Moriarty first, and then Malcolm and 
Jackson dragging and pushing the pole 
on which the whilom terror of the des- 
ert was trussed as securely as any 
fowl. 

All went well until three-fourths of 
the slope had been traversed, and then 
in one of the frequent intervals which 
they were obliged to take in order to 
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recover their breath, Jackson looked 
round cautiously. 

“Here they come, sir!’ 

Malcolm hurriedly glanced back. A 
ghostly-looking band of Dervishes sur- 
rounded the chief’s tent. 

“Hurry, hurry!” shouted Malcolm, 
and they started forward again, making 
desperate efforts. 

“All right, sir!” came from above, in 
the welcome tones of Barrett's voice. 
“But they’re not coming after you, sir.” 

A few moments later and Barrett was 
shaking Jackson’s hand, and saying in 
a self-satisfied tone to Malcolm: 

“I know my men, sir. Shall we sling 
Mr. Yunir on one of the camels? He 
looks as if he’s been travelling lately.” 

And certainly the once redoubtable 
chief was a pitiable object. His jib- 
beh was torn to shreds by the rough 
ground which he had been 
dragged, and as he lay, with his face, 
arms and legs scored with iong deep 
scratches, and smeared with dirt and 
blood, Mrs. Moriarty turned from him 
with a gesture and look which indi- 
cated that pity had almost banished 
revengeful feeling. 

But, in glancing round, the widow 
caught sight of Malcolm, who was 
standing close by. With true Irish im- 
pulsiveness she sprang at him, and 
clasping him to her bosom she gave 
kim a round dozen of the heartiest 
kisses that were ever bestowed on an 
astonished young man. 

The peal of irrepressible laughter 
that burst from the men recalled Mrs. 
Moriarty to a sense of her recovered 
position. 

Drawing herself up to her full height, 
and smoothing down her somewhat tat- 
tered raiment, she said to Malcolm, 
while glancing haughtily at the men: 

“I trust, Lieutenant Frazer, you will 
extend your forgiveness to one, who 
has admicted her emotions to overtal- 
ance her dignity.” 

“Madam,” returned Malcolm, with a 
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flushed face, but with a courtly air, 
“the honor you—” 

His words were cut short by the 
sound of a rifle shot. Another rang 
out, and then another. 

A trooper came running from his post 
of observation on the brow of the 
slope. 

“They’ve started firing at each other, 
sir.” 

The single shots suddenly crashed 
into a fusilade, and when Malcolm 
looked down he saw that a desperate 
conflict was in progress between two 
parties, into which the Dervish camp 
was divided. 

The troopers viewed 
with hungry longing. 

“Don’t it make your mouth water, 
just?” said one. 

“Ain’t they ’acking each other about 
lovely, eh?” exclaimed another admir- 


the spectacle 


ingly. 

“Can’t we have a little cut in now 
sergeant,” asked another in a defer- 
ential and wheedling tone—‘“couldn’t 
you just ask the lieutenant as a bloom- 
ing favor?’ 

“Shut it,” replied Barrett, shortly. 
But the next minute he sidled up to 
Malcolm. 

“Doing our work for us a treat, sir. 
A volley or two now?” he said tenta- 
tively. 

“Would have the effect of uniting 
them against us,” continued Malcolm, 
drily. “Not just yet, Barrett. Possess 
your impetuous soul in patience a little 
longer.” 

A quarter of an hour passed. The 
fight waged with unabated vigor. The 
din and confusion were demoniacal. 
At length Malcolm saw signs that one 
of the parties was giving way. 

In two minutes the troopers were 
pouring volley after volley point blank 
into the writhing mass. In ten the 
miserable remnant of Yunir’s adher- 
ents were streaming, terror-stricken, 
across the desert, throwing away rifles, 
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spears, shields, in their wild attempt 
to escape from the flaming death that 
enveloped them. 

When the fight was over and the ene- 
my’s camp destroyed, Malcolm learned 
from Mrs. Moriarty the tale of her cap- 
ture, which showed that his surmise 
that she had been mistaken for the 
colonel’s daughter was correct. The 
ruse employed by the kidnappers was 
an ingenious one. In view of the dis- 
quieting state of affairs, the picnic had 
been vetoed by Colonel Walton. Next 
day, however, Doris and Mrs. Moriarty 
had gone for a walk to a picturesque 
spot a short distance from the town. 
During their stroll they heard what 
they thought was the sound of a child 
weeping close by. They at once began 
to search for the distressed little one, 
and the broken ground soon separated 
each from the other’s sight. Lured on 
by the retreating sound, Mrs. Moriarty 
ran some two or three hundred yards, 
when she was seized, gagged and 
bound by two natives, who carried her 
off, despite her frantic struggles, and 
notwithstanding the fact that there 
were several people within earshot. 

Mrs. Moriarty’s feelings. as she was 
being borne away, taxed even her volu- 
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bility to describe. She had been 
swathed round and round in wide 
strips of canvas, and thus, nearly suf- 
focated, was placed on a camel like a 
bale of merchandise and driven off to 
the spot where Yunir and his tribes- 
men were waiting. Till her rescue she 
had seen nothing of Yunir, whose time 
had been far too fully occupied in di- 
recting the operations of the flight to 
give much heed to his captive. 

Never was welcome more cordial 
than awaited Malcclm on his trium- 
phant return to Suaikin. He and his 
party had been given up for lost. But 
imstead of that they had annihilated 
the last band of Dervish desperadoes 
and brought back its fierce leader, Yu- 
nir, to suffer the penalty of his horrible 
crimes, what time his captor duly re- 
ceived the promised reward of his ma- 
jority. Last, but certainly not least, 
the marauder’s buxom captive had 
been set free. ; 

And though it was not the princess 
herself whom Malcolm had rescued, the 
result was precisely the same as if it 
had been—that is, according to the im- 
mutable law which governs the con- 
clusion of all true fairy tales. 

Arthur I. Durrant. 





AT THE JUSTICE’S WINDOW. 


BY MRS. WOODS. 


The window looks on a narrow shelf 
of grass and a hedge of poinsettias. 
Beyond the ground drops steeply to- 
wards the pastures. At this season the 
poinsettias have grown tall and ragged 
and hold their burning scarlet blos- 
soms up singly to the sun. Through 
their straggling stems the trees show; 
a cloud of pale pink marenga blossom, 
the heavy greens and browns of the 


palm, the dull foliage of the mango. 
Away to the right, beyond the veranda, 
there is the barbecue, looking like a 
smal! asphalt tennis-court set in the 
grass. On the edge of the little pla- 
teau a few palm-trees, with the bold 
pattern of their leaning stems and large 
fronds, put an accent on the wide dis- 
tance; where in green pastures of tuft- 
ed guinea-grass the red Herefords and 
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the humped Indian cattle are feeding, 
under giant plumes of bamboos and in 
elm-like shade of the broad-leaf. Spire- 
high the cotton-trees tower over all, 
stretching out gaunt white arms, half 
hidden by the growth of magenta or- 
chids, wild pines and parasite figs. 
And about the flat pastures stand for- 
est-clothed mountains, beautiful with 
the beauty of mountains in all places 
of the earth. Here and there wide 
wisps of vapor still trail across them, 
for it is early morning, although there 
is no dewy dimness in the air. Rather 
the sun smites with such a brilliancy 
of light, such a crispness of shadow on 
the dozen or more black men and wom- 
en waiting upon the barbecue, that it 
makes a picture of them in spite of 
themselves—they truly having put on 
the whole armor of civilization, called 
Sunday clothes; except such of them as 
have no Sunday clothes. The ebon 
youth—they mostly are or look young— 
wear serge coats and light trousers of 
the last mode, the stiffest of shirt- 
collars and the smartest of ties. One 
hat alone, a felt, orange in the sunlight, 
strikes a note of color, of pleasant sav- 
agery. The white sailor-hat, that 
pitiless uniform of the she Briton, 
perches whiter, harder than ever on the 
short wool, above the fiat noses of 
three particularly black: young ne- 
gresses. Their waists are pinched in 
British shirt-blouses, their feet are 
pinched in yellow British shoes. On 
the stone edge of the barbecue a wom- 
au, worn and emaciated as one seldom 
sees them here, sits nursing a baby, 
and a bright-eyed little girl stands be- 
side her. This woman does not wear 
Sunday clothes. A crimson handker- 
chief knotted at the four corners, cov- 
ers her head and forehead squarely. 
Not far from her stands a much older 
woman, grim and silent, she also ker- 
chiefed and clothed in a loose garment 
of a shade which our ancestors used to 
eall Isabel—that is, the color of Queen 


Isabel’s linen when a rash vow com- 
pelled her still to go on wearing it. I 
mention the color because it is the one 
which seems most generally worn in 
this neighborhood, when Sunday 
clothes do not prevail. But just in 
time to save me from the sin of wish- 
ing all negresses, especially them of 
the sailor-hats, to go forever clad in 
Isabel, up past the blowing bushes of 
red hibiscus, comes a fine robust black 
woman, clothed in a loose-girt garment 
of shining white, and wearing a snowy 
kerchief knotted four-square upon her 
well-held head. She also is seeking 
the magistrate, whom here they call 
the Justice, as our ancestors called him 
in Shakespeare’s time; or the Squire, 
as fifty years since the rural English- 
man called the landowner of his parish. 
And the Squire there in his study is to 
all appearance just such a big, loose- 
coated Briton as might have tramped 
with dog and gun across his acres 
when there were still squires in England 
and such things were still done. Yet, 
of all living creatures astir this morn- 
ing, none has a better and few as good 
a claim to be called a native; if one 
excepts the humming-birds and the 
small green lizard that flits about in 
the sun, waving its beautiful orange 
frill in hopes of touching the esthetic 
sense of the flies. For in Jamaica 
everything which is most characteristic 
of the country is exotic; trees, fruit, 
animals and, above all, men. The very 
grandfathers of some of these waiting 
negroes led the hunting and hunted life 
of the African forest less than a hun- 
dred years ago. Small wonder that 
the African type, the savage in his 
childishness, not in his ferocity, sur- 
vives here, decked in tailoring instead 
of beads. Much more surprising to find 
how frequently the type of the ener- 
getic ruling race has survived genera- 
tions of tropic life, life of the old kind 
with its fever and pestilence, its lux- 
ury and its slave-owning. Yet so it is, 
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and here sits the Squire according to 
the custom of that race, to do as a mat- 
ter of course, without payment or re- 
ward, his share of the government of 
the community. This means in truth, 
no great quantity of strict legal busi- 
ness, but rather the listening to long 
stories—for the negro must be let tell 
his tale in his own way—abeut larceny 
and suspected larceny, about difficul- 
ties between husbands and wives, and, 
above all, about abusive quarrels fain 
te transform themselves into cases of 
assault and libel. Truly to dissuade 
these law-abiding but law-loving people 
from indulging their passion for liti- 
gation is, perhaps, the most valuable, 
as it is certainly the lengthiest part of 
the Justice’s business. And in these 
trivial stories, these childish individual- 
ities, Black Jamaica, with all its prob- 
lems, is continually passing along that 
narrow shelf of grass before his win- 
dow. The tenant who has now so long 
occupied it is telling, in the sweet inex- 


pressibly plaintive negro voice, an in-' 


terminable story concerning the myste- 
rious disappearance of his yams. 
“Tiefing,” he calls it. The Govern- 
ment calls it “praedial larceny,” and is 
preparing a cat-o’-nine-tails for the 
thief; but whether he or the Govern- 
ment will catch that elusive individual 
is another matter. As he draws to an 
end a well-dressed negro, with the air 
¢f youth bestowed by plump and shiny 
blackness, steps jauntily into his place. 
There is even something exaggerated 
about the easy nonchalance of his pose, 
the beatific nature of his smile. He 
coughs insinuatingly, and the Justice, 
who has been noting something in a 
book, looks up, stares, and then: 

“Why, it’s you, Dixon! I never 
pected to see you again.” 

With innocent wonder Dixon interro- 
Why not 


ex- 


gates: “Not see me, ‘quire? 
see me?” 
“Because I haven't seen you for ten 


years, and then you owed me a pound.” 
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Oh the world of gentle pained aston- 
ishment in that ebon face! The depths 
of mild yet shocked reproach in the 
mellifluous voice, “Me go way and owe 
you a pound, ’quire? Oh no, Su’, you 
make great mistake. I not owe no man 
anyting.” 

But something—perhaps a _ distant 
glimpse of a certain big book which 
has a way of recording trifles other- 
wise unconsidered—suddenly galvanizes 
Dixon’s memory into unnatural activ- 
ity. He not only recollects owing that 
pound, but he recollects repaying it at 
least seven times, if not unto seventy 
times seven. Doesn’t Squire remem- 
ber how he paid it in cleaning the pas- 
ture, how he paid it in corn, how he 
paid it in driving the wagon, how he 
paid it, in short, at various times in all 
the various fruits of the earth and by 
all the various labors of man?—how, 
finally, he, Dixon, paid that pound—of 
which, oh, shocking to relate, the 
Squire had heard nothing—in cash, into 
the hands of the Squire’s own trusted 
Mr. Brown? The debt of one pound 
has multiplied—on the wrong side—in 
a manner to put to shame the loaves 
aad fishes, till the brain whirls in a 
rain attempt to catch up with it and 
‘alculate for how many pounds the 
Squire is by this time indebted to 
Dixon. But the Squire recks not of 
this. What pains that British magis- 
trate is, that his voluble ex-tenant has 
surprised him into the discussion of 
private affairs, when public business is 
to the fore. Has Dixon no magiste- 
rial business? He has. Alas, that he 
should not have a monopoly of dishon- 
esty! Some very bad fellow has been 
“tiefing”’ his bananas. 

Preedial larceny, or the “tiefing” of 
bananas and other fruits of the earth, 
is the 
common in 


one criminal offence really 
does 
ex- 
black 


white 


which 
negro to be 
“When 

when 


Jamaica; 
the 
thievish. 

tief 


not prove 


ceptionally 
tief, he 


man yam; 
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man tief, he tief whole estate,” 
says his own self-justificatory proverb. 
But if money lay scattered on the hill- 
sides the white man would “tief’’ that; 
and the crop of his provision ground 
means the same thing to the black 
man. Any day in March or April you 
will see here and there as you look 
along the mountain ridges, blue col- 
umns of smoke rising up from the for- 
est, and at night glow upon glow, as 
of dim beacon-fires. Each patch of 
light signifies that a negro is preparing 
new provision ground after his waste- 
ful primitive fashion. Sometimes, 
when the fire has licked up the trees 
and undergrowth, this ground will 
seem little more than a steep slope of 
limestone rock, coated with ashes. But 
out of this sprang the forest, and out 
of this, too, the kindly sun will bring 
forth with no great toil on his part, his 
subsistence for the year and something 
to spare, which he can sell in the nearest 
market. This will give him a little 
money to spend at the store and—if he 
does not own his land—to pay his rent 
or such part of his rent as he does not 
prefer to pay in labor or produce. His 
shanty, built of laths and mud, is 
seldom near his provision ground. Pos- 
sibly this is because his improvident 
system of culture makes a_ constant 
change of land necessary. He ex- 
hausts it so rapidly that in some parts 
of the island only ten per cent. of the 
land can be kept under cultivation at 
the same time. The rest, having been 
cropped two years, must lie fallow for 
eight or ten. Thus remote, usually 
separated by a mere boundary line 
from his neighbor’s patch, the negro’s 
provision ground is at the mercy of the 
thief; and if his own crop fail, he him- 
self is apt to be at the mercy of that, 
bunch of ripe bananas which hangs so 
temptingly just on the wrong side of 
his boundary. They mean subsistence 
or wealth to him, and it is so easy to 
tuke them without discovery. 
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The local policeman is not here this 
morning, from which it must not be in- 
ferred he has nothing to do. To keep 


his clothes and his helmet at that 
dazzling and becoming pitch of 
whiteness must in itself be a 
care to him. Then there is_ the 


police-station, a substantial stone build- 
ing, very different from the lath and 
plaster shanties of the neighbors, to be 
kept clean and tidy, and the wall round 
the yard to be whitewashed. The last 
policeman ignominiously failed in these 
duties and was dismissed in conse- 
quence; wherefore the present man is 
zealous in their performance. Having 
brought the uniform, the house and the 
yard-wall up to the ideal standard, he 
has gone further, and is now engaged 
in reducing the surrounding trees to 
symmetry and order by whitewashing 
them all up to a certain height. It is, 
however, but a few days since he ap- 
peared at the Justice’s window drag- 
ging with him a wretched delinquent. 
“Please sir,” says he, sternly trium- 
phant, putting forward his living and 
quite unimpaired prey, “Please, sir, I 
brought de suicide.” But what of 
that? Suicide is certainly rare, but I 
have seen many a murdered man stand 
here and tell—with dramatic illustra- 
tions—the horrid tale of his own mur- 
der. Only the word after all is more 
often “Murderation;” and experience 
shows that a charge of murderation 
may be whittled down to one of “using 
some scrampy words.” 

The negro, in spite of the big knife 
he carries to cut his yams with, is sel- 
dom guilty of real violence. The 
countless victims of “’buse and 
*ssault” who fly to the Justice, thirsting 
for legal vengeance, have whole skins, 
however much their feelings may be 
abraded. Yet I can never withhold 
my sy«ipathy from them when they re- 
hearse the little scene of their wrongs 
before the window, their wonderful 
voices now waxing deep with manly 
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indignation, now softening in the sad 
appeal of helpless and oppressed inno- 
cence. Having expressed at length all 
the grief and rage that is in their souls, 
these children of Nature—step-children 
of Civilization—will most likely listen 
to the words of wisdom and kindliness, 
humorous or grave, which flow from 
the lips of the Justice. They will 
recognize that the distant chance of 
punishing a neighbor for “scrampy 
words” is hardy worth the trouble and 
the money it will cost them, although a 
negro who can find money for nothing 
else can find it for a lawsuit, and some 
are very persistent. Look at the youth 
with the orange felt hat, the particular- 
-ly high shirt-collar and jaunty tie. With 
much dignity and careful attention to 
his diction, he expresses his desire to 
have “process issued” against “some 
persons” for “’ssault, ’buse and dam- 
age to property.” He gave a tea-party, 
it appears, last Friday in the evening. 
Now, giving a tea-party in Jamaica is 
a matter of business as well as of 
pleasure. Admittance to a tea-party 
is a question of payment. There is a 
professional chairman who is paid for 
his speech. This may be entirely bur- 
lesque, or it may soar to heights in 
which a Latin word or so is necessary 
to support it; in which case he will 
have to apply to some one else for the 
Latin, and pay at least a macaroni (or 
shilling) for it. Burlesque speeches 
and songs will also be provided by 
the company. The show-cake is the 
most lucrative part of the affair to the 
organizer of the tea-party. It is a 
special, a superior cake, which cannot 
even be seen under one shilling, and 
one shilling must the man pay who 
would offer a slice to his fair. Then 
follows dancing, perhaps “ketch 
dances,” negro dances, which are 
danced all together, hand in hand. That 
there are objections to these dances 
earried on late into the night, whether 
at a tea-party or a Revivalist meeting, 


it is easy to understand; but I sus- 
pect it is only the Nonconformist Con- 
science which impels ministers of re- 
ligion to try and make their flocks 
ashamed of the harmless, light-hearted 
nonsense of the tea-party itself. Not 
that I have attended one. I have only 
played the Peri at the gate; and a very 
pretty gate it was. Long branches of 
bamboo and palm formed the arch, in 
the centre of which hung a colored 
lamp, but this lamp was not yet lighted 
because the low sun still whitened the 
steep mountain road, and threw frail 
shadows of palm and mango across it. 
Beside the gate the Wandering Jew 
clothed the roadside bank with red- 
wine color, and below, among the gray- 
ish-green of mango foliage, wild 
oranges hung out their globes of gold. 
Down the turn of the road where the 
palm-trees feather against the sky, and 
up from the cane-fields and the bam- 
boo-thickets of the plain, came troop- 
ing to that tea-party a joyous company 
of sweetly-laughing, ivory-smiling, jet- 
black beaux and belles. And I trust 
that the entertainment ended as joy- 
ously as it began, under the auspices 
of some more experienced manager 
than the boy of seventeen who told the 
story of his tea-party at the Justice’s 
window. “Fust I mek de tickets fip- 
pence (threepence), den dey not satis- 
fied, and I mek dem a quarty (a penny- 
halfpenny) so dey all come. And I 
mek show-cake vairy nice, bread and 
butter vairy nice, but when I hand 
round bread and butter dey”—tears in 
the voice—“dey say it no ketch (go 
round). Dey fro de slices at me’—he 
suits the action to the word—‘“dey 
*ssault me, quire, also dey say—ahem— 
dey say some several words—Yas, Su’, 
seme several words. Dey cut de show- 
cake and eat it, and dey not pay one 
shilling, no, dey not pay one gill” 
(three farthings). His voice deepens to 
the tragic close, and he stares into va- 
caney sombrely. 
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The Justice, after a paternal admoni- 
tion on the folly of his youth in under- 
taking so serious a matter as a tea- 
party, asks him how many persons he 
wishes to summons. 

“All, Su’, I want process ’gainst dem 
au.” 

“How many?” 

The youth does some mental arith- 
metic. 

“Twenty-nine, quire.” 

“Twenty-nine! Why the Court-house 
would not hold them all. Name three 
or four.” 

“No, Su’,” obstinately, “I waant you 
issue process ’gainst dem ail.” 

The Justice smiles a subtle smile, 
and there is a touch of the vernacular 
in his next question. “Why you want 
process ’gainst them all? You think 
they give evidence?” 

“Yes, Su’,” the youth replies with 
ready candor, “if I not get process 
*gainst dem all, some of dem come give 
evidence ’gainst me.” 

The Justice had already guessed his 
plan of campaign. 

“If you want process gainst twenty- 
nine persons,” he says drily, “you must 
ge to some one else.” 

“Going to some one else” means 
walking twenty-five miles, besides ex- 
pense. The Justice is immovable, but 
the youth remains. He hangs round 
silently, like a child refused its way, 
but unable to abandon the hope of get- 
ting it eventually. That dodge for 
keeping the witness-box reserved for 
self and friends was not new certainly, 
but then how good it was! 

Meantime the old woman in the Isa- 
bel clothes is at the window. She has 
two complaints to lay before the Jus- 
tice. Firstly: her daughter and the 
young man who should be her son-in- 
law—but there are reasons why law- 
ful marriage is unpopular in Jamaica— 
have left their child upon her hands 
and contribute nothing to its support. 
Can the Justice compel them to do so? 
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No, neither the Justice nor any one 
else. Like three-fifths of the children 
born in the island, this child has no 
legal claim on its parents. Secondly: 
there is a young man who, frequently 
passes through her yard and jeers and 
*buses her because she is a Sixty, and 
the Sixties meet there. Who are the 
Sixties? They are a Revivalist sect, 
se obscure that even the Squire has 
never heard of them. “Are the Six- 
ties noisy?” he asks with meaning. The 
Isabel woman repudiates the sugges- 
tion with due horror, “Noisy, ‘quire? 
De Sixties? No-o—no-o. De Sixties 
vairy quiet. Dey revive in dem beds.” 
She rocks herself and groans piously; 
also noisily. “De Sixties waant Peace, 
Peace!” But what does this particular 
Sixty want? The suppression of the 
young man—peacefully. No; she does 
not want process issued against him. 
No; she will not go to the court-house 
on Wednesday, when the Justice and 
the stipendiary magistrate will be 
there. Apparently Sixties are above 
such proceedings. Then what does she 
want? “Peace, Peace!” and the exter- 
mination of that young man. “Peace, 
Peace!” in a crescendo yell. If it is 
thus that the Sixties “revive in dem 
beds” they may be trying neighbors 
even to yeuth. Revivalism in Jamaica 
has its tragedies and its comedies, but 
under no circumstances its advantages. 
The excitability of the black man is 
animal, it leads him backwards towards 
the jungle, towards Obeahism. The 
noisy Revivalistic meeting is a more 
serious scandal than a tea-party. A 
doctor told us that not long since he 
was called in to a meeting, where he 
Saw a woman lying on the ground, 
while her co-religionists danced a ketch- 
dance in frantic circle round her, pro- 
claiming her to be “in de spirit.” He 
found she was dead from a fit caused 
by excitement. But the consequences 
of these “pious orgies” may be merely 
inconvenient; as in the case of the 
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black lady, who, when “in de spirit,” 
climbed upon her neighbor’s roof and 
sat there for two days. The neighbor 
found this inconvenient, to judge from 
the piteous accents in which he im- 
plored relief’at the hands of the Jus- 
tice. 

The best, the most civilizing form of 
religion for the black man is the one 
which is most successful in training 
him to think and to exercise self-con- 
trol. In these respects Presbyterian- 
ism is considered by unprejudiced per- 
sons to stand first, partly owing to its 
inherent qualities and partly to the 
qualities of the Ministers the Scotch 
Church sends out to Jamaica. 

It is now the turn of the woman 
with the little girl and the baby; a 
small drooping baby, which with its 
closed eyes and the sores on its woolly 
head, painfully resembles a little sick 
mother-deserted black kitten. The 
poor tiny creature has plainly not long 
to live. There is here nothing mislead- 
ing in the penetrating pathos of the 
negro voice, the supplicatory slave- 
tone; it accords well with the woman’s 
melancholy story. She was left a wid- 
ow with nine children whom one way 
and another she has managed to keep. 
But then her sister died, leaving this 
baby and two other children, and there 
was no one except herself to take 
charge of them. In this case it hap- 
pens she does not know who the father 
was, but if she did, these’ starving 
children, supported by a woman evi- 
dently half-starved herself, have no 
claim upon him. He is free to con- 
tinue increasing the population with 
children for other people to support, 
since the law will do nothing to devel- 
op in him a sense of parental responsi- 
bility which one need not call human, 
since the birds possess it. The Justice 
ean only advise her to apply for Paro- 
chial Relief on the first opportunity. 
Meantime, he sends round the starving 
woman, the dying baby and the bright- 


eyed little girl to that much better Re- 
lieving Officer of his own—‘“the 
Missus.” 

These are the evil results of the rudi- 
mentary negro social system. But as 
regards women only, there more fre- 
quently pass before his window exam- 
ples of the disadvantages of importing 
an alien marriage system, which has 
grown up under social and, above all, 
economical conditions not prevailing 
among the-black people. “Trute is, 
*quire, me and my husband is a bit dis- 
agreeable,” begins the handsome wom- 
an in white, confidentially. This time 
it is an ordinary matrimonial quarrel; 
but even this would probably not have 
occurred if the woman had been a 
partner instead of a legal wife. No 
other legal and aggrieved wife comes 
to the window to-day, but yesterday 
while we sat at tea on the balcony, 
a wild figure came rushing up the slope 
calling on the Squire for justice. Her 
brownish clothes were girt classically 
round her hips, an immense hat framed 
her black face and glittering eyes. She 
stood below swaying like a Mezenad 
with whirling words and gestures. Her 
story was long, all about her husband’s 
quarrel with his brother, and about a 
donkey belonging to herself which 
lodged in the brother’s stable, and 
about the sundry occasions on which 
her husband had maltreated her on the 
score of this donkey. At last to-day, 
when she came back from feeding it, 
he had caught her by the throat and 
cried out he would murder her. “Yas, 
he ketch me by de trote and choke me,” 
she cries, seizing herself by the throat 
with violent hands, “I ketch de door- 
posts but he fro me down—” her arms 
are outstretched, her draperies flying— 
“he fro me out and trample on me—he 
say he kill me, he trample on me till I 
smell de fresh blood in my ’tomach.” 
The expression is crude but veridic, for 
a taste as of iron or blood in the mouth 
has been noted as a physiological symp- 
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tom of extreme fear. “I tell him I go 


to the Justice, but my husband tell me, 
*‘Boccra (white) law say no beat pice’ny, 
boccra law no say no beat wife.’*’ Here 
lies the crux of the matter. To the 
letter the husband’s statement is un- 
true, practically it is true. The only 
idea of marriage that the African 
brought with him was that of domestic 
slavery with himself for master. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of all the modifi- 
“ations which civilization has effected 
in it, our own marriage system is origi- 
nally rooted in the same idea; more- 
over, its development has been condi- 
tioned by the economic dependence of 
European women. Now the antece- 
dents of her race give the black woman 
an intense horror of slavery of any 
kind. She is not immoral, she is usual- 
ly faithful to her own customary part- 
nerships, but marriage according to 
boccra law takes away from her too 
much and offers her too little For 
she is in a position of vantage as com- 
pared with a typical European or Afri- 
can woman. Her physical strength, a 
tropical climate, and the simplicity of 
social conditions, make her able to keep 
herself almost as well as a man. White 
civilization protects her from enslave- 
ment and robbery of every sort—so long 
as she remains unmarried. If her 
partner over-works or beats her she 
has the remedy in her hands; conse- 
quently he seldom does it. Here are 
the reasons why so large a majority 
of the children born in) Jamaica are il- 
legitimate. It must be added that an 
undue proportion of the illegitimate 
children die, and it was for the benefit 
of this majority of children and also as 
I conceive for the real _ benefit 
of the majority of parents, especially 
the fathers, that the Jamaicans lately 
passed an affiliation law. The Home 
Government quashed it. 

All this time the Sunday clothes 
young ladies are waiting near the win- 


dow with an admirable patience. Up 
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trips one, resplendent in her white 
sailor-hat and yellow shoes. She 
“wants process” ‘gainst the other two 
young ladies and against several more 
for “’ssault and ’buse.” She tells the 
usual, lengthy tale with even more than 
the usual amount of pathos and meek, 
injured innocence thrown in. The 
lady with the jaunty hat is not exactly 
a widow, nor yet an orphan, but she 
would gladly for the moment be both 
these and anything else that is forlorn, 
helpless, appealing, if she could be 
them with the faintest appearance of 
probability. Unluckily the two other 
ladies are what is called “watching the 
case.” But she and her husband are 
all alone, they not belong to this parish 
(county), they come O from a long way 
off, they have no family, no friends to 
stand by them and defend them from 
wrong and insult. She knows not 
what she can have done to offend the 
lecal ladies, but she cannot even pass 
them in the road without they jeer and 
call her very bad names. Finally they 
box her. “I ’tand de box,” says this 
virtuous one, “but I no ’tand de bad 
words dem.” She does not, like the 
tea-party youth, confine herself to a 
euphemism, “dey say some _ several 
words”—she distinctly states that she 
heard the words “ineffectual biped.” 
The defendants vehemently deny hav- 
ing used so dreadful an expression. 
They say, what they really said, “In- 
effective rubbish!” 

The Justice smoking his pipe listens 
with great gravity and attention. Prob- 
ably he has heard about this quarrel 
before, for he is in the confidence of 
most of the neighboring ministers. 

“I believe you are all members of the 
same chapel?” he says. 

They admit it. 

“Then you know you ought to lay 
your quarrel before your minister and 
let him settle it instead of bringing it 
to me,” 

They accept this verdict meekly and 
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depart without any of the usual silent 
sulky lingering of the rejected appli- 
cant. For the power of the Church— 
the paradox of the word is only appar- 
ent—is great, well earned and on the 
whole well used, although a certain un- 
avoidable limitation of view in the 
wielders of it must always keep this 
kind of government something short of 
the best. The barbecue is deserted, 
the sun is high and hot. Surely by 
this time the Justice has earned his 
breakfast. In parenthesis, a true Ja- 
maican breakfast is a déjewner a la 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


fourchette, and may take place at any 
hour from half-past ten to twelve. But 
no! Just as he is leaving his study an- 
other black head bounds into view at 
the window; a large, black, breathless, 
particularly ugly head. 

“*Quire, ‘quire, I want process 
*gainst Thomas Jones!” 

Thomas Jones is a black man. 

“What for, Edwards?” 

“Libel, Su’, libel! He call me ugly 
black nigger. Yas—ugly black nig- 
gah!” 





THE SOCIAL ABYSS. 


The social reformer, oppressed with 
the sense of the mere dead-weight of 
such a problem as that presented by 
the poverty of London, is apt to turn 
with envy towards the ideal of some 
flourishing provincial town. All the 
special difficulties that choke and ham- 
per attempts at social amelioration in 
the great cities of England, “attrac- 
tive,” as recently they have been de- 
scribed, “tumultuous, and spinning 
down to death,” no longer operate 
where population remains within rea- 
sonable limits of concentration. In 
London he finds a homogeneous matrix 
of the proletariat containing imbedded 
cities of poverty, dingy, stagnant and 
lifeless; numbers that defy humanity, 
a kind of colossal ant-heap of stunted 
life, pent up in crowded ways. Lengthy 
suburbs of the respectable cut these off 
from the country; difficulties of transit 
limit persistent expansion; a thousand 
vested interests paralyze effective re- 
form. The sheer immensity of the ag- 
gregation seems in itself to make all 
choice impossible but the less harmful 
or two bad alternatives. Scooping into 
block dwellings and piling populations 


one above the other, for example, gro- 
tesque and artificial though such a life 
becomes, appear inevitable with an 
increasing multitude bound within a 
tight ring; hurrying vast masses of 
men from distant and dismal suburbs 
in the morning to distant and dis- 
mal suburbs at night, with homes 
that have become little more 
than dormitories, and the margin 
of life mostly spent in tram or 
tube, seems less disastrous than leav- 
ing the men close to their work, but 
racked with ever-increasing rents and 
Luddled together in the midst of the 
city. In whatever direction the re- 
former looks he is confronted by a 
blank wall; if he presses forward it is 
but with reluctance; his _best-laid 
schemes are no sooner formulated than 
they are received with shouts of de- 
rision by those unable to discern that 
the thing proposed is not a good in it- 
self, but only some hasty method of 
escape from some still more desperate 
and ruinous development. 

Small wonder if the observer weight- 
ed with the burden of London has 
found an ideal ever appearing more at- 
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tractive in the breaking up of the giant 
city into towns of reasonable dimen- 
sions. The distribution of industry, 
he thinks, from a city of six million 
into sixty cities each of a hundred thou- 
sand population, would itself make for 
social salvation. Here monopoly value 
would go, land could be obtained for 
housing at reasonable prices, the whole 
town would be within easy access of 
green fields and a clear sky. Local pa- 
triotism could be enkindled, deeming 
remedial squalor a stain on the honor 
of the city; Public Health Acts could 
be put into force, charity wisely organ- 
ized, Poor Law administration effec- 
tively overseen. Were this great re- 
distribution but effected, so more and 
more men have endeavored to believe, 
the problem of the Social Abyss might 
be finally solved. 

The ideal city in this dream, would 
consist ef some seventy or eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants—not too large to 
cause congestion nor too small to pre- 
vent the intertwining of varied indus- 
tries necessary for permanent stability. 
Looking round at the present day for 
some one town to choose as example, 
there seems no reason why such a 
place as, say, York, should not have 
been taken as thetype. York 
seems indeed to present certain 
favorable features which one could 
hardly hope to find  universal- 
ly presented. It is a county town, 
which means life and business; a cathe- 
dral town, which means leisure and 
charity, and, one would hope, an active 
religious conscience. It is a railway 
centre, which means permanent, well- 
paid employment to some thousands; 
and it contains large confectionery 
works which are known to be models 
ot fair and humane management. And 
it is situated in the midst of that 
Northern England in which tradition- 
ally has been gathered the shrewd, 
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eager, reliant type, which has developed 
during the great industrial revolution, 
and given England the commercial su- 
premacy of the world. 

To those who either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly had cherished such ideals as 
these, the revelation of such a study as 
that recently undertaken by Mr. B. 8S. 
Rowntree will come in the form of a 
thunder-clap. In “Poverty: a study 
of Town Life” (Macmillan & Co.) the 
author has issued the results of one of 
the most important pieces of detailed 
social investigation ever undertaken in 
England. It is the almost complete 
summary of the actual conditions, and 
the factors modifying such conditions, 
existing to-day in a prosperous and 
flourishing provincial town. And the 
general result is on the whole the shat- 
tering of the roseate dream.  Practi- 
cally “Poverty” holds the same propor- 
tion in the city of sixty thousand as 
in the city of six million. The break- 
ing up of concentration appears to be 
no remedy for the disease, whose rav- 
ages continue unchecked in the smaller 
aggregations. Out of a population of 
75,812 persons—such is the melancholy 
summary—“families comprising 20,302 
persons, equal to 43.4 per cent. of the 
wage-earning class and to 27.84 per 
cent. of the total population of the city, 
were living in poverty.’ ‘The propor- 
tion of the population living in poverty 
in York may be regarded as practically 
the same as in London” (as given by 
Mr. Charles Booth, 30.7 per cent.), espe- 
cially when we remember that Mr. 
Booth’s information was gathered in 
1£87-1892, a period of only average trade 
prosperity, while the York figures were 
collected in 1899, when trade was un- 
usually prosperous.’” 

If in York, why not everywhere? is 
the query that immediately suggests 
itself—to Mr. Rowntree as to others. 
“We have been accustomed to look 
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upon the poverty of London as excep- 
tional,” he says, “but when the result 
of careful investigation shows that 
the proportion of poverty in London is 
practically equalled in what may be re- 
garded as a typical provincial town, we 
are faced by the startling probability 
that from 25 to 30 per cent. of the 
town populations of the United King- 
dom are living in poverty.’” 

At the last census the population of 
England and Wales was returned at 


25,054,268 urban and 7,471,242 rural. 
Neglecting the more kindly and 
assuageable problem of rural pov- 
erty, we seem driven to _ the 


conclusion that some “seven and a half 
millions of people are at the present 
moment in England living below the 
poverty line”’—a problem which if only 
definitely realized in its squalid im- 
mensity is surely enough to stagger 
humanity. 

The significance of this result can 
only be apprehended by the more care- 
ful study of Mr. Rowntree’s methods 
and definition. Comparison of the 
whole investigation is at once suggest- 
ed with Mr. Charles Booth’s epoch- 
making study of the life and labor of 
the people of London. The former 
work was incomparably the more ar- 
duous and difficult effort; and Mr. 
Rowntree himself acknowledges his 
profound indebtedness to this pioneer 
investigation. But the latest effort, 
“this most valuable enquiry,” as Mr. 
Booth himself calls it in a letter to the 
writer, in many respects yields more 
lielpful and connected results. It is 
no depreciation of Mr. Booth’s effort to 
state that the problem was too great 
for it. We perused nine bulky vol- 
umes, mazes of statistics ordered and 
classified, maps of picturesque bewil- 
derment of color, infinite detail oft 
streets and houses and family lives. 
And at the end of all the general im- 
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rression left was of something mon- 
strous, grotesque, inane; something be- 
yond the power of individual synthesis; 
a chaos resisting all attempts to reduce 
it to orderly law. We are little nearer 
at the end than at the beginning to the 
apprehension of the conditions of Abys- 
mal London. 

But Mr. Rowntree has within his 
grasp a definite and limited material. 
The total number he had to deal with 
was but some eleven thousand families, 
comprising some forty-six thousand 
persons—a number which could be put 
into London in one day, or taken out of 
London in one night without anyone 
being sensible of an appreciable differ- 
ence. The result was to allow “the 
inquiry to be carried out with an 
amount of detail that was impossible in 
London.” Mr. Rowntree was enabled 
to superintend a house to house in- 
quiry extending to the whole of the 
working class population of the city— 
tc “obtain information regarding the 
housing, occupation and earnings of 
every wage-earning family in York, to- 
gether with the number and age of the 
children in each family.’’* 

As if disclosed by the dissector’s 
scalpel, the under side of the content- 
ed and prosperous city of York is sud- 
denly laid bare to us—naked, if not 
ashamed. The worthy citizens of that 
quiet town little knew how the inner 
secrets of their life were to be revealed 
to an unsympathetic world. As they 
pursued their peaceful avocations Mr. 
Rowntree’s investigators were at every 
corner—noting their church attend- 
esnees and their frequent pilgrimages 
tu the public-houses, weighing and 
measyring their children, classifying 
their appearance as good, bad or indif- 
ferent, estimating their household ex- 
penditure, reducing every detail of 
their domestic life to figures and tables 


and curves. And the final result is an 
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almost complete tabulation of their 
manifest activities, and a revelation, 
in details never before attempted, of 
the nature of the Abyss in a prosper- 
ous provincial city. 

What does Mr. Rowntree mean by 
“Poverty”? This is the all-important 
question in considering his results. To 
the great mass of the undisturbed 
wealthy, artisans, laborers and the 
“submerged” form the “poor in a 
loomp’’—*‘‘the poor’ comprehensively 
pictured as those who are shabbily 
dressed, keep no servants and are in- 
clined to perform their work not heart- 
ily and cheerfully but grudgingly and 
of necessity. To the social investiga- 
tor, however, and the 
one personally acquainted with the de- 
tailed social hierarchy of “the poor,” 


especially to 


no such genial unity is possible. ‘“Pov- 
erty” for him bears a more sinister 


significance. Mr. Rowntree attempts 
by elaborate calculations and compari- 
sons to reckon a minimum of physical- 
ly healthful existence. This he terms 
the poverty line. He allows here for 
no item but the primitive wants of the 
human animal—food, shelter, light, 
and warmth, clothing. And Poverty 
means for him the falling below this 
minimum standard. This is not, one 
must note, the sinking to the standard 
in conformity to some “iron law” of 
is the definite 


minimum wage. It 


sinking below that standard—a life in . 


which he deliberately asserts certain 
of these elements must be lacking or 
insufficient. And the astonishing con- 
clusion he comes to (unexpected, he 
tells us, at the commencement of his 
investigation’) is that nearly 30 per 
cent. of the population of a flourishing 
provincial town are thus living in a 
condition of starved and stunted ex- 
istence. 

This “poverty line” must vary from 
town to town with variations of rent, 
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food and fuel. It may be of interest 
tu describe how Mr. Rowntree calculat- 
ed it for York. For food he compared 
the investigations of many physiolo- 
gists, including the experimental meth- 
ods of half-starving prisoners. He con- 
cluded to adopt the standard of Pro- 
tessor Atwater for men with moderate 
muscular work—3,500 calories of en- 
ergy value and 125 grains of protein 
Women and children he ex- 
from 


per day. 
in equivalents—varying 
woman to 


pressed 
eight-tenths in a grown 
three-tenths in a child under two years 
He then turned these figures into 
including 


old. 
selected cheapest dietaries, 
no butcher’s meat, a standard less 
generous than any approved by the 
Government Board for work- 
Calculated at the price 
ot provisions in York he found the 
weekly price of the standard dietary 
to average for adults 3s. each per week, 
and for children 2s. 3d. per week. As 
a matter of fact very few of the poor 
do purchase their goods at such a low 
and profitable scale. They buy more 
wasteful materials (almost all have 
butcher’s meat at least once a week at 
the Sunday dinner), and they buy in 
small quantities at relatively high 
prices. There are certain considera- 
tions, however, to be balanced on the 
other side of the scale. The workhouse 
food standard is never a fair test to 
take of a minimum dietary. It is as 
difficult for a public body to feed econ- 
omically as to build economicaiiy, and 
it would be as fair to estimate the 
price of the speculative builders’ cot- 
tages from the price of Borough Coun- 
cil enterprise, as to estimate the house- 
wife’s budget from the workhouse al- 
lowance. And a second consideration, 
hardly noted by Mr. Rowntree, is the 
absurd price at which the very poor 
cften obtain their provisions. They buy 
them in many cases literally below 
cost price. It is true that they are gen- 
erally remnants, unsavory or half-pu- 
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trid—still the quantity is there, and, 
one must hopefully conclude, the neces- 
sary nourishment. A London street 
market on a Saturday night would be 
a revelation to many ingenious calcula- 
tors. Early in the evening come mar- 
keting the wives of the artisans, often 
with their children to assist; critical of 
aught but the best, knowing what they 
want, prepared to pay for it, and get- 
ting it. Later comes the great horde 
ot the wives of the laborers; prices 
have fallen and they purchase almost 
automatically goods thrust on them by 
popular and plausible barterers. And 
right at the end, to gather up the frag- 
ments, steal out from squalid dwellings 
the very poor; to purchase almost in- 
credibly cheap, perishable goods whose 
perishability is already conspicuously 
apparent, and to bear off “fourpenny 
rabbits” or twopenny-worth of pieces 
gleefully away to their lairs. 

On the whole, however, one must 
conclude that Mr. Rowntree is justified 
in his minimum food standard, and he 
obtains strong confirmation of this in 
his “family budgets,” perhaps the most 
interesting part of the book. Here the 
families are for the most part respecta- 
ble, many teetotalers. He ascertained 
often for periods of many weeks every 
item of food purchased, converted it 
into proteins and calories, and arrived 
at the dismal conclusion that in every 
case of the eighteen, Budgets kept 
where the family income was under 
26s. a week, neither the protein nor the 
calories yielded by the food consumed 
attained the minimum standard. 

The difficult question of food decided, 
the remainder is comparatively easy. 
Yor rent the actual sums paid have 
been taken as the necessary minimum 
—often, as Mr. Rowntree’s inquiry re- 
veals, below the minimum standard of 
healthy existence. Clothing, fuel and 


other minor necessities Mr. Rowntree 
calculates with zealous economy. The 
totals he arrives at then reads:— 


Minimum rent per man 


s. ad. 
Minimum food per man 38 0 
1 6 
Minimum household sundries 26 


By calculating percentages on a similar 
scale Mr. Rowntree is able to estimate 
the minimum of households of different 
sizes. 

Under these figures Mr. Rowntree is 
enabled to estimate the extent of what 
he terms “Primary” Poverty in York. 
This is defined as poverty of those 
“families whose total earnings were in- 
sufficient to obtain the minimum nece3- 
saries for the maintenance of mere 
physical efficiency.’® And his calcula- 
tions yield him the number of 1,465 
families, comprising 7,230 persons— 
15.46 per cent. of the wage-earning 
class and 9.9 per cent. of the whole 
population of the city—carrying out 
this “‘submerged” existence. 

There is a larger band just hovering 
over the minimum line. Increase the 
standard of necessary family expendi- 
ture by 2s. per week (a narrow margin 
—including as it does all drink money, 
club, sick insurance, pocket money, 
tram or travelling, treats and holidays) 


and another 2,312 persons are swept - 


into the net. Increase, on the other 
hand, by 6s., which is the average 
working man’s expenditure on drink, 
according to Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell, and an additional 6,185 enter 
the circle—making a total of 15,727, or 
21.5 per cent of the total population. 
Such is Mr. Rowntree’s calculation of 
“primary” poverty, direful conclu- 
sions estimated statistically and dis- 
passionately, from which there seem no 
methods of escape. Added to this he 
calculates on perhaps a less satisfac- 
tory method the “secondary” poverty 
of York. This is a new classification, 
impossible to Mr. Charles Booth in 
the immensity of population, only 
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practicable with skilled investigators 
personally acquainted with small areas. 
He defines this as the poverty of “fam- 
ilies whose total earnings would have 
been sufficient for the “maintenance of 
merely physical efficiency were it not 
that some portion of them was ab- 
sorbed by other expenditure, either use- 
ful or wasteful.’” The difficulty of 
any accurate returns under this head 
is obvious. Mr. Rowntree’s investiga- 
tors in house to house visitation noted 
evidences of poverty—obvious want or 
squalor. “Direct information was often 
obtained from neighbors, or from a 
member of the household concerned, to 
the effect that the father or mother was 
a heavy drinker; in other cases the 
pinched faces of the ragged children 
told their own tale of poverty and pri- 
vation.’”* By noting numbers by this 
rough method, and subtracting the “pri- 
mary” poverty which had been accu- 
rately ascertained. Mr. Rowntree came 
te this final conclusion:— 








Per 
cent 

Population of York 75,812 
Persons in “‘Primary” Poverty 7,230 9.91 
Persons in “‘Secondary’’ Pov’ty 13,072 17.93 
Total Persons in Poverty 27.84 


20,302 

To any but those accustomed to the 
interpretation of figures in terms of 
human life these numbers must repre- 
sent but little meaning. “To judge 
rightly,” Mr. Booth says in one of the 
occasional self-revealing passages in 
his investigation, “we need to bear 
both in mind, never to forget the num- 
bers when thinking of the percentages, 
nor the percentages when thinking of 
the numbers. This last is difficult to 
those whose daily experience or whose 
imagination brings vividly before them 
the trials and sorrows of individual 
lives.” “In the arithmetic of woe” 
these “can only add or multiply; they 
cannot subtract or divide. In intensity 
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of feeling such as this and not in sta- 
tistics lies the power to move the 
world.” Those who number amongst 
their friends representatives of the un- 
regarded poor can alone possess the 
power of re-interpreting these figures. 
A certain attempt is given by Mr. 
Rowntree in his descriptions of the fam- 
ilies whose budgets he estimates. These 
provide, as it were, pin-pricks through 
the screen, casting sudden momentary 
illumination on an ocean of blackness; 
the spectacle of the occasional exam- 
ple dragged into temporary and unde- 
sired prominence: from amidst the 
thousands of the negligibly obscure. 
In a transitory moment we see a cross 
section of lives trembling through ex- 
istence daily one hairsbreadth from 
permanent collapse; then the curtain 
falls and nothing remains but blank 
figures of unnoticed thousands. Mr. 
Rowntree forsakes the detachment of 
the scientific investigator in the endeav- 
or to describe what these Poverty sta- 
tistics alone can be interpreted to 
mean. 


Let us clearly understand what 
“merely physical efficiency” means. A 
family living upon the scale allowed 
for in this estimate must never spend 
a penny on railway fare or omnibus. 
They must never go into the country 
unless they walk. They must never 
purchase a halfpenny newspaper or 
spend a penny to buy a ticket for a 
popular concert. They must write no 
letters to absent children, for they can- 
not afford to pay the postage. They 
must never contribute anything to their 
church or chapel, or give any help to a 
neighbor which costs them money. 
They cannot save, nor can they join 
sick club or trade union, because they 
cannot pay the necessary subscriptions. 
The children must have no pocket 
money for dolls, marbles or sweets. 
The father must smoke no tobacco and 
drink no beer. The mother must never 
buy any pretty clothes for herself or 
for her children, the character of the 
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family wardrobe as for the family diet 
being governed by the regulation: 
“Nothing must be bought but that 
which is absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of physical health, and 
what is bought must be of the plainest 
and most economical description.” 
£hould a child fall ill it must be attend- 
ed by the parish doctor; should it die, 
it must be buried by the parish. 
Finally the wage-earner must never be 
absent from his work for a single day.’ 


Frankly, this is Abyss. It is life 
from which the elements of rational 
and illuminated experience have been 
withdrawn. It denotes a_ stagnant 
marshland “with pestilential air at the 
bottom of it,’ no less a menace because 
unnoticed and unimportunate and seek- 
ing only a harassed obscurity. Animal 
satisfaction may yield animal pleasure, 
and gleams of a light far removed may 
filter down through the heavy atmos- 
phere to those fast bound in misery 
and iron in the lowest depths; but the 
congested mass itself is assuredly a 
menace which unless actively grappled 
with must ensure an _ ultimate ruin. 
When satiated with foreign adventure 
and romantic activity “beyond the sky- 
line,” how long will it be before the 
governing classes and those who have 
leisure to look before and after direct 
their observation and energies upon 
the seven million peopled Abyss of Eng- 
land? 

The outline of the Abyss is wavering 
and uncertain, and the particular deni- 
zens are continually changing. As in 
the locust horde, the individuals contin- 
ually pass in or out, but the swarm 
itself remains. Mr. Rowntree traces 
by means of a suggestive curve, zig- 
zagging above and below the poverty 
line, the desolate life history of the 
average unskilled laborer.” He notes 
five alternating periods of want and 
comparative plenty. First, want in ear- 
ly childhood. This is the most dismal 
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fact—that while the family is grow- 
ing, before the children have begun to 
earn, poverty is at its greatest; hence 
the children underfed, the stunted 
physique reared to perpetuate the vi- 
cious circle. With the earning of the 
elder children the family climbs above 
the poverty line; and the laborer re- 
mains above, if a regular wage earner, 
until he is married and has two or 
three children, when he falls below it 
again. ‘Once more when his own chil- 
dren are earning he is raised to com- 
parative affluence. Finally when his 
children have gone out into the world, 
and he is no longer fit to work, never 
having received sufficient income to 
save any appreciable sum, he sinks 
into the cast aside, dreary, intolerable 
old age of the great mass of the la- 
borers of England—shivering towards 
the grave on uncertain charity, on in- 
adequate outdoor relief, or massed in 
herds and heaped with others of his 
kind behind the barriers of some gi- 
gantic State-provided institution. Real- 
ization of life, as thus laid down in 
passionless description, is apt to soften 
exultation in modern progress into a 
certain minor key, and to cause the at- 
mosphere suddenly to grow bleak and 
ehill. 

The results of Poverty Mr. Rowntree 
has summarized in a chapter embody- 
ing a mass of detailed investigation. 
Attempting to grade the working class 
districts of the city into three areas ac- 
cording to income—a rough but prob- 
ably reliable process of natural segre- 
gation—he finds the death rate of the 
lowest more than twice as high as that 
of the highest. Examining the school 
children, he finds an equally significant 
divergence. “The average height of 
the boys when they leave school at 
thirteen is less by three-and-a-haif 
inches in the “poorest section” than 
in that of the highest elementary 
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schools. The weights show a similar 
divergence of more than eleven 
pounds.“ The difference “in general 
physical condition” is _ still more 
marked. Mr. Rowntree reveals a popu- 
lution undergoing steady physical de- 
generation. He drives home his re- 
marks by illustration of the difficulties 
ot recruiting due to the immense pro- 
portion of those applying who do not 
come up to even the moderate standard 
demanded in the Army. “The facts 
set forth’—so gravely and justly he 
sums up his conclusions—‘‘indicate a 
condition of things the serious import 
of .which cannot be overstated.’™ 

Perhaps the most instructive, how- 
ever, of the whole of this important 
work is the chapter devoted to the 
causes of Poverty. Without attempt- 
ing to deal with ultimate problems or 
the larger questions of social recon- 
struction which are raised by such a 
study as this, he analyzes in exhaus- 
tive and arduous: investigation the 
causes of the whole seven thousand 
persons living in “primary” poverty. 
The results are worth stating: 1,130 he 
found due to the death cf the chief 
wage earner; 370 to his illness or old 
age; 167 only—38 families, surely repre- 
senting a period of abnormal prosperity 
--due to the chief wage earner being 
out of work; 205 due to irregularity of 
work; 1,602 due to largeness of family; 
and 3,756—640 families—in which the 
father is in regular work, the family is 
not abnormally large, but the low 
wages paid never lift them above the 
poverty line. 

The last is, of course, the striking re- 
sult. That widows, out-of-works, dis- 


abled, irregular workers and large fam- 
ilies should permanently inhabit the 
Abyss is the commonplace of social ob- 
servation; part, apparently, of the inevi- 
table conditions of a competitive so- 
ciety. 


But that the unskilled residue 
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in normal, persistent exertion should 
be living not on the verge but actually 
below the means of subsistence, is a 
revelation of graver and profounder 
import. 

Mr. Rowntree gives the occupations 
of all this dreary multitude. They 
cover practically the whole field of un- 
skilled labor. General laborers, cart- 
ers, railway employees, clerks, gar- 
deners, a hairdresser, a lamplighter and 
a teacher of music are examples of this 
varied assortment. Their average fam- 
ily earnings are 18s. 9d.; the average 
total number of the family 5.8, and 
their weekly balance shows a total 
average deficiency on the minimum 
scale (without, be it understood, one 
halfpenny for drink, tobacco or the 
milder joys of life) of five shillings and 
a farthing per family. 

“The wages paid for unskilled labor in 
York are insufficient to provide food, 
shelter and clothing adequate to main- 
tain a family of moderate size in a state 
of bare physical efficiency.” If for 
York we can also read every simi- 
lar provincial city in England, we can 
justify Mr. Rowntree’s use of italics. 
This must mean one of two things— 
either a continually degenerating phys- 
ical stock to sell their labor, growing 
less effective each generation, for a 
continually lessening remuneration; or 
a supplement of the wages with the 
earnings of other more favored classes; 
all the demoralization of gusty philan- 
thropy and the support of a parasitic 
population of seven millions. 

To this “charity” Mr. Rowntree 
hardly gives enough attention. He 
dismisses it in a page; but its influ- 
ences and its magnitude are surely 
worthy of a more detailed examination. 
In many towns it exercises an appre- 
ciable effect on the standard life of 
the people; if York is at all similar to 
other cathedral cities, to Lichfield or 
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Salisbury, it is a factor to be reckoned 
with in the problem of poverty. “The 
serious import of these figures,” Mr. 
Rowntree asserts, 


would have been but little lessened 
had there been reason to believe that a 
considerable number of those below the 
“primary” poverty line had been lifted 
above it through private charity. Any 
gain in material comfort would have 
been dearly purchased at the cost of 
independence of character, and _ the 
consequences of such artificial support 
would be grave economically as well 
as morally.” 


Any one who has had the privilege of 
living in the Abyss will heartily en- 
dorse this statement. Only these will 
understand the shudder with which one 
reads the importunities of some society 
which has provided 90,000 free meals or 
given away 40,000 articles of clothing. 
But although the influence of miscalled 
charity is now almost wholly for harm, 
it does not therefore become negligible. 
One would surmise that it is not one 
of the least important causes of the de- 
pression of the wages of unskilled la- 
bor below the limit of poverty. 

Lastly, one cannot refrain from com- 
paring the problem of poverty as re- 
vealed in this book with the problem 
as known in the vast aggregations of 
the modern cities, and especially of 
London—the little Abyss with the great 
Abyss. In some respects the picture 
here presented is more desolate. There 
is little in London to exceed the 
condition of “Class 3” described 
in the chapter on Housing—equal 
to about 26 per cent. of the 
working class families of York. 
Back to back houses, squalid, insani- 
tary yards, inadequate water-supply, 
sometimes fixed in the water-closets, 
midden-privies (an unendurable § sys- 
tem unknown in London), shared often 
between many houses, and every other 
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unmentionable vileness causing and 
produced by human life visibly reeling 
back into the beast. “Two sanitary 
inspectors,” says Mr. Rowntree, both 
familiar with London slums, “agree 
that they have not seen any in London 
so degrading and filthy as some they 
have visited in York.” 

On the other hand, the superiority, 
and above all the possibilities of ameli- 
oration, bring the little Abyss into a 
category altogether different from the 
desperate problem of London. But 510 
persons (.7 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion) are living the lifeof theone-roomed 
tenement. Compare this with - the 
886,000 (9.4 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation) living this life in the capital. 
The great mass of the people of York 
have four- or five-roomed cottages. But 
few of the houses contain two families. 
At the same time the possibilities of 
improvement are unlimited. Land on 
the outskirts of York can be obtained 
in any quantity for from £60 to £80 per 
acre. The London County Council for 
land awkwardly situated for work- 
men’s houses, miles from the centre, 
has to give anything from £800 per acre 
upwards. One cannot help feeling that 
in a city like York there is at least a 
possibility of steady amelioration; in 
London continual bafflement by gigan- 
tic impersonal forees. But the fact 
that the worst evils of slum life were 
preventible, and yet have not been 
prevented and would never have been 
known but for such a study as this, 
although it shifts the burden of respon- 
sibility from an impersonal Providence 
to a Personal acquiescence and neglect, 
yet provides no adequate guarantee 
that the future will yield improvement 
ou the past, or that the patient endur- 
ance of the poor shall not perish for- 
ever. 

Many other problems are dealt with 
ir this fascinating volume. Statistics 
of public-house frequenters exhibit cer- 
tain interesting facts; the enormous 
































proportion that alchoholic consumption 
plays in the life of the people; the so- 
cial revolution that would be produced 
by the prohibition of the public-houses 
to children; and (a somewhat startling 
divergence from personal experience in 
London) the extent to which the public- 
house still retains its old function as 
the refuge from the street and the cen- 
tre of social life of the Abyss. Statis- 
tics of church-going show that this par- 
ticular form of religious manifestation 
still retains importance in the North 
long after it has practically ceased in 
the laboring quarters of London; 28 
per cent. of the adult population are 
found to attend a place of Christian 
worship on Sunday, of whom the as- 
tonishingly large proportion of 66 per 
cent. is said to have been contributed 
by the working classes. We doubt if 
any particular district of the metrop- 
olis, except certain quarters where 
church-going is a fashionable perform- 
ance of social duty, could show half 
this proportion. These and the work 
of trades unions, the influence of 
Friendly Societies, and the operations 
of the Poor Law are amongst the other 
subjects treated in this exhaustive in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Rowntree, although he suggests 
no panacea and advocates no policy, 
closes his book with a grave and sober 
warning :— 

That in this land of abounding 
wealth, during a time perhaps of unex- 
2: pled prosperity, probably more than 
ene-fourth of the population are living 
in poverty, is a fact which may well 
cause great searchings of heart. There 
is surely need for a greater concentra- 
tion of thought by the nation upon the 
well being of its own people, for no 
civilization can be sound or stable 
which has for its base this mass of 
stunted human life. The suffering may 
be all but voiceless, and we may long 
remain ignorant of its extent and se- 
verity, but when once we realize it we 
see that social questions of profound 
importance await solution. 
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Mr. Rowniree has added a welcome 
and powerful contribution to those 
for the most part crying 
in the wilderness, which demand 
attention to realities at home. 
The method of patient investiga- 
tion is not the popular method; most 
persons prefer to solve these problems 
either by the ready method of complete 
neglect of them, or by some popular, 
gusty, hastily-conceived scheme of uni- 
versal social panacea. Some in bitter- 
ness of heart demand remedies alien 
from the current sentiment; as the 
“sterilization of the unfit” or the chok- 
ing, destroying and painlessly obliter- 
ating of the stagnant, submerged life of 
modern civilized communities. “The 
whole tenor and meaning of the world 
—which is not a charitable institution.” 
says a recent brilliant speculator, “is 
that they have to go.” By LHEuthan- 
asia, by the stimulation of ‘‘modest sui- 
cide,” by the indifferent, passionless 
methods of science is to be accom- 
plished “the merciful obliteration of 
weak and silly and pointless things.” 
The results of such an investigation as 
Mr. Rowntree’s show ‘the remoteness 
of such an ideal, however desirable it 
might appear. To choke and sterilize 
a population of seven millions is an 
operation compared with which the 
holocaust in the Concentration Camps 
of South Africa fades into insignifi- 
cance. And the only alternative to 
destruction is amelioration; a reorgani- 
zation of social conditions; a revival 
of social interest; a determined and 
united effort to grapple with desperate 
social diseases. Few can doubt that 
the activities of the Churches now ex- 
pended in mutual conflict, and the re- 
serve force of political parties now 
evaporating in apathy or recrimina- 
tion, could be directed towards the 
solution of the problem of the Social 
Abyss, works like those of Mr. Rown- 
tree would soon appear but as the 
painful and disordered visions of an 
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almost unimaginable time: stories of 
things “done long ago and ill done too,” 
serving but to reveal to the generations 
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ot the future the abiding menace of 
the violation of the laws of God. 
OC. F. G. Masterman. 





THE REVIVAL OF A LANGUAGE. 


The modern conception of civilization 
seems to involve the agglomeration 
of communities into vast masses, all gov- 
erned by the same institutions and all 
speaking the same language; and there 
are those who exult in the fact that 
English of all competitors, has the best 
chance to become, in the cant term, a 
world-speech, doing away with the 
curse of Babel, to the immense advan- 
tage of people who buy and sell. I 
cannot understand this enthusiasm. 
Neither the pidgin-English of China, 
nor the trade-English of West Africa, 
nor the delectable dialect of the Wall 
Street broker, kindles in me the least 
glow of satisfaction. I am a Little 
Englander in the matter of language; 
and every extension of a speech beyond 
the limits in which it originally took 
shape seems to take from it something 
of its essential character and beauty. 
It becomes less and less an appropriate 
instrument for embodying thought and 
imagination, and more and more a con- 
venient tool in the business of barter 
and money-making. Latin and Greek 
literature ceased to be interesting in 
proportion as the languages grew cos- 
mopolitan. The great things of the 
inftellectual world have been done most- 
lr by the small communities. 

On the other hand, many people in 
many parts of the world are possessed 
with the desire to resist the progress 
of the great steam-rollers that are flat- 
tening out racial, local and parochial 
differences. They do not want to see, 
in Musset’s phrase, a world beardless 
and hairless spin through space like a 


monstrous pumpkin. In certain cases, 
as in Finland, for example, the strug- 
gle has a political complexion; a sub- 
ject people holds to what it believes 
will be the key to deliver it from its 
chains. But in most instances the mo- 
tives are merely sentimental, a local 
patriotism such as_ preserves the 
speech and the literature of Wales; and 
the most remarkable of all these re- 
vivals, that of the Provencal tongue, 
is perfectly free from any suggestion 
of a racial hostility. “I love my village 
more than thy village, I love my Prov- 
ence more than thy Province, I love 
France more than all,” writes Félix 
Gras, one of the leaders in the move- 
ment, quoted by Mr. Downer in his 
excellent little book on Frédéric Mis- 
tral.t And Mistral himself, so eloquent 
on the need for fostering the local life, 
is eloquent too upon the need for racial 
union. 


For the brook must flow to the sea, 
and the stone must fall on the heap; 
the wheat is best protected from the 
treacherous wind when planted close; 
and the little boats if they are to navi- 
gate safely, when the waves are black 
and the air dark, must sail together. 
For it is good to be many, it is a fine 
thing to say, “We are children of 
France.” 


Unluckily the movement nearest to 
my mind, the revival of the Gaelic 
tongue in Ireland, springs under less 
kindly auspices. Dislike of England 


1“ Frederic Mistral, Poet and Leader in Pro 
vence:” by Charles Alfred Downer, London, 1901 
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as well as love of Ireland enters into 
it. Nevertheless, the resentment that 
encourages Irishmen to promote nation- 
al industries, to revive their ancient 
tongue, and to study their past history 
and store of legends, is a very much 
more useful feeling than the resent- 
ment which sits sullenly asserting that 
nothing but the Act of Union stands 
between Ireland and the millennium. 
And it would be misleading to assert 
that the feeling against England, rath- 
er than the feeling for Ireland, has 
been the spring of the movement. 
Protestants and Unionists have been 
prominent init. In Belfast, where the 
Gaelic League has several thousand 
members, the president of the League 
is a Protestant; and one of the best 
known opponents of Home Rule, the 
late Dr. Kane, joined the League, say- 
ing that he might be an Orangeman, 
but he did not wish to forget that he 
was an O’Cahan. And many Irish- 
men, and others interested in the Celtic 
revival, will find in Mr. Downer’s ac- 
count of Mistral and the Félibrige a 
suggestive parallel which I shall en- 
deavoer to draw out, while giving some 
account of the Félibrige itself. 

The Provencal speech, once the ve- 
hicle of a great literature, had lapsed, 
after the devastation of the Albigen- 
sian wars, into the position of a mere 
patois. A few peasant songs were still 
written in it, and before the efforts of 
Mistral and his fellows, Jasmin had 
composed in it poems which won the 
praise of Sainte-Beuve. Roumanille, 
a native of Saint-Rémy, born in 1818, 
conceived definitely the idea of saving 
from destruction the beautiful langue 
doc; and Providence threw in his way 
the instrument. In 1845 he met with 
Frédéric Mistral, then a boy of fifteen, 
son of a farmer whose home lay near 
the village of Maillane in a plain at 
the foot of the Alpilles. The boy had 
already a tenderness for the speech in 
which his mother sang her songs to 
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him, and the ridicule of his class-mates 
in the school at Avignon only strength- 
ened this feeling. Already he was try- 
ing to render into Provencal the Ec- 
logues of Virgil which recalled so viv- 
idly to his mind the life on the plains 
of Maillane. Then he met Roumanille, 
who showed him his poems “Li Mar- 
garideto” (“Les Marguérites,” the 
Daisies). Before this, any passage of 
modern Provencal that he had met in 
print had been only given as the gro- 
tesque dialect of clowns. He went 
home and began a poem; but his fa- 
ther sent him (like Ovid) from verse- 
making to study law. He returned 
home licencié en droit (called to the Bar; 
as we should say), and was given his 
freedom, Then the young man devoted 
his life, just fifty years ago, to the glori- 
fication of his native tongue. Mistral 
set to work on the composition of “Mi- 
réio,” which appeared in 1859, and was 
hailed with acclamation by Lamartine, 
crowned by the Academy and made the 
subject of Gounod’s opera. The lan- 
guage was lucky; it had found a poet, 
who from the very first raised modern 
Provencal literature into an indisputa- 
ble existence. 

Dr. Douglas Hyde, who is the recog- 
nized leader of the Gaelic movement in 
Ireland, as Mistral of the Provencal, 
has not only collected folk-song, but 
has written many lyrics, and one 
charming poetic comedy; but there has 
not yet been accorded to his work any 
of the recognition which was from the 
first bestowed by great writers on the 
author of “Miréio,” for the excellent 
reason that hardly any critic is in a 
position to judge it except through the 
medium of a translation. Irish litera- 
ture will have a harder fight to estab- 
lish itself than the Provencal. The 
Irish, in so far as they are or have 
been, or may become a bi-lingual peo- 
ple, are so in a very different sense 
from the Méridionaux of France. Any 
one who knows French and Italian can 
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with a dictionary and a few hints spell 
out the meaning of what Mistral 
writes; and the idiom, according to 
Mr. Downer, is so near the French that 
translation is nearly a substitution of 
word for word. The spelling, too, as 
in all Latin tongues, offers no difficulty. 
But Irish is of course a language dif- 
fering entirely in construction and vo- 
cabulary from English, and, to add to 
the trouble, is encumbered with a sys- 
tem of orthography subtle and logical 
indeed, but elaborate and cumbrous. 
The difference in the written character 
makes another obstacle, though a slight 
one. Practically, therefore, one may 
be sure that any prose or poetry pro- 
duced in Irish will only be read by 
Gaelic speakers; if it makes its way to 
English students of literature, it will 
be only known as the Polish is through 
the medium of translations. But lit- 
erature is not produced for export, and 
the greatest poets have written for a 
public that was, so far as they knew, 
strictly limited in numbers. ii is safe 
to say that either of two things would 
save the Irish tongue from all danger 
of dying out. The first cannot be 
looked for—a prohibition of its use. On 
the second, therefore, all hopes must be 
founded—the appearance of a really 
great writer who should write in 
Gaelic. 

That is, as has been said, where the 
revival in Provence was lucky. The 
poet came to hand at once} and, apart 
from “Miréio” no one who reads even 
ir a translation the noble “Penitential 
Psalm” called forth by the war of 1870 
can quéstion the genius of its author. 
But failing this special intervention 
of providence on behalf of a language, 
organization has a power, and there 
is much of interest and of profitable ex- 
ample in the proceedings of the Féli- 
brige. What exactly is meant by this 
mysterious word most people are in 
doubt. Etymologies from the Greek, 


the Spanish, the Irish even, have been 
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offered—phiiabros, philebraios, feligres 
(that is filii ecclesi@), and so on. But 
the essential fact is that Mistral found 
an old Provencal hymn describing how 
the Virgin came upon Jesus among “the 
seven Félibres of the Law,” and adopt- 
ed the word to designate the seven 
poets whol came together on May 2ist, 
1854, to consult for the rehabilitation 
of the Provencal tongue. The Féli- 
brige or League of the Félibres, was 
not founded till more than twenty 
years later. 

What then was Mistral’s procedure? 
He took, to begin with, a living lan- 
guage that was spoken about him. The 
dialect of the troubadours was, it ap- 
pears, the Limousin. Mistral took the 
dialect of Saint-Rémy, or rather of 
Maillane. But the first meetings of 
the Félibres were held to discuss ques- 
tions of grammar and orthography; for 
the language they were to work in was 
one that had long ceased to be used 
for any literary purpose. Taking a 
single dialect for basis, this is what 
according to Mr. Downer they have 
done. 


They have regularized the spelling, 
and have deliberately eliminated as far 
as possible words and forms that ap- 
peared to them to be due to French 
influence, substituting older and more 
genuine forms—forms that appeared 
more in accord with the genius of the 
langue @oc as contrasted with the 
langue @oil. . . . The second step taken 
arose from the necessity of making this 
speech of the illiterate capable of ele- 
vated expression. Mistral claims to 
have used no word unknown to the peo- 
ple or unintelligible to them, with the 
exception that he had used freely of 
the stock of learned words common to 
the whole Romance family of lan- 
guages. These words, too, he transforms 
more or less, keeping them in harmony 
with the forms peculiar to the langue 
doe. Hence, it is true that the lan- 
guage of the Félibres is a conventional 
literary language that does not repre- 
sent exactly the speech of any section 




















of France, and is related to the popular 
speech more or less as any Official lan- 
guage is to the dialects that underlie 
it. 


The same may, however, be said of 
any written language, and it is to be 
noted that as the movement has spread 
the different dialects included in its 
sphere have asserted their own claims, 
and since 1874 have been admitted in 
the competitions. But the point to 
emphasize is that the language of Mis- 
tral is based on a dialect, but a dialect 
purified and enlarged. For the poet, 
in his enthusiasm for the tongue of his 
birthplace, did not limit himself to 
demonstrating its fitness for literary 
uses. He spent, Mr. Downer tells us, 
a quarter of a century “journeying 
about among all classes of people, ques- 
tioning workmen and sailors, asking 
them the names they applied to the ob- 
jects they use, recording their prover- 
bial expressions, noting their peculiari- 
ties of pronunciation, listening to the 
songs of the peasants.” The result 
was his great dictionary “Lou Tresor 
dou Félibrige,” which professes to con- 
tain all the words used in Southern 
France, with the dialect forms of each, 
their etymology and synonyms. Gram- 
mar is included by giving the conjuga- 
tion of the verbs, etc.; so are explana- 
tions as to customs, manners, traditions 
and beliefs. In short, Mistral made a 
dictionary not only of the language 
but of the culture of the people, which 
aims at including all that is necessary 
to the understanding of the modern 
Provencal literature. 

This brief account indicates suffi- 
ciently, I think, the character of the 
literary language written by the Féli- 
bres, and the means taken to develop 
it. The facts have a certain resem- 
blance to those of the Gaelic revival, 
but the difference is to the advantage 
of the Irish. If the Provencal tongue 


be worth reviving, then the Irish is 
much 


more worth reviving, as 
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being the richest in records of 
any of the old Celtic tongues, 
any one of which has a con- 


tinuous history going back for many 
ages before the dialects of Latin took 
shape even in common speech. Yet 
nothing is more hotly debated in Ire- 
land than just this point—the value of 
the language. In the summer of 1900 
a Vice-Regal Commission sat to in- 
quire into the subject, and the evidence 
given before it is vastly entertaining. 
It may be divided into two parts—the 
evidence of Dublin University against, 
and the evidence of other Gaelic schol- 
ars in Ireland and on the Continent 
for the popular study of the language. 
So far as the outside public can gather, 
the history of Irish falls into three 
parts. First, that of the Old Irish, 
spoken and written before the great 
Danish invasions of about the ninth 
century. This tongue survives only in 
certain glosses on the margin of Latin 
nuinuscripts, but its linguistic perfec- 
tion is the joy of philologists. Dr. 
Atkinson, the main champion of the 
Trinity College point of view, would 
desire to encourage the learning of 
Trish among students of philology chief- 
ly for the sake of these remnants. Sec- 
ondly, there is the Middle Irish spoken 
and written by all men in Ireland, set- 
tlers as well as natives, from the tenth 
century to the close of the sixteenth. 
In this, which is apparently related to 
the Old Irish as the tongue of Chaucer 
is to the Anglo-Saxon, there survives 
admittedly a very copious literature, 
much of it probably dating from cen- 
turies earlier, but re-shaped into the 
modified speech. This literature is 
of undoubted interest to archzeologists; 
but about it two questions are raised. 
First, is it desirable that a knowledge 
of it should form part of an Irishman’s 
education? Secondly, will an Irishman 
be better qualified to understand it by 
knowing the existing Gaelic? Upon 
the first point Dr. Atkinson is emphat- 
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ic. He is worth listening to, for, un- 
like Dr. Mahaffy who testified in the 
same sense, he knows the books about 
which he is talking; and in his opinion 
it. was difficult to find a book in the 
older (that is the Middle) Irish “in 
which there was not some passage so 
silly or indecent” as to give Mr. Jus- 
tice Madden (his questioner) “a shock 
from which he would never recover 
during the rest of his life.” He of- 
fered to bring Judge Madden, or any 
of the Commission, to his rooms in col- 
lege and administer to them a series of 
these shocks, but it is not recorded in 
the Report whether or not they went. 
All Irish literature, he went on to say 


(by implication), is folk-lore, and 
all folk-lore (he said expressly) 
is “abominable.” This is one of 
the opinions, and Dr. Atkinson 


is apparently unique in it and not a 
little droll. To a certain extent Trin- 
ity College has dissociated itself from 
this wholesale condemnation of a lit- 
erature which many distinguished 
members of its body have endeavored 
te make known. The normal opinion 
of scholars, who have either not felt 
or have recovered from the shock, is 
that the traditional Irish sagas, as 
they have come down to us, contain 
much that is of interest and not a little 
beauty for any reader. And for the 
ordinary Irishman or Irishwoman, 
whom it is proposed to educate, or 
merely to delight, by the revival of 
these old tales, it will be found, I 
think, that the literature has a specia! 
appeal. I judge by myself; the mem- 
ories that haunt the Irish mountains 
and shores, from Ben Bulben to Ben 
Edair, waken my imagination with a 
more living touch than all that is told 
with greater art of an alien Thessaly, 
and Tara is more to me than Camelot. 
France may admire Mistral; but it is 
for Provence that he describes the life 
and scenery of Provence, and for Prov- 
ence that he weaves into his poems the 
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history and traditions of his own coun- 
try. The value of a literature lies in 
its power to interest, and no literature 
and no history can be to any country 
what are the history of its own race 
or the literature that sprang from its 
soil. Few serious thinkers will deny 
that every civilized man should be fa- 
miliar with the history of his own race, 
and it is at least doubtful whether that 
familiarity is possible without a knowl- 
edge of the racial tongue. And it is 
not history alone that is needed. M. 
Darmesteter writes in a fine passage, 
translated by Mr. Downer:— 


A nation needs poetry; it lives not by 
bread alone, but in the ideal as well. 
Religious beliefs are weakening; and if 
the sense of poetic ideals dies along 
with the religious sentiment, there will 
remain nothing among the lower class- 
es but material and brutal instincts. 

Whether the Félibres were conscious 
of this danger, or met the popular need 
instinctively, I cannot say. At any 
rate, their work is a good one and a 
wholesome one. There still circulates, 
down to the lowest stratum of the peo- 
ple, a stream of poetry, often obscure, 
until now looked upon with disdain 
by all except scholars. I mean folk- 
lore, beliefs, traditions and popular 
tales. Before this source of poetry 
could disappear completely the Félibres 
had the happy idea of taking it up, giv- 
ing it a new literary form, thus giving 
back to the people, clothed in the bril- 
liant colors of poetry, the creation of 
the people themselves. 


With very few alterations, this 
should hold good of the work that is 
being done by the Gaelic revival in 
Ireland. It will be asked by English- 
men why these people, all of whom 
speak English, cannot find their ac- 
count in English poetry. The simplest 
answer is the fact: they do not, and 
they cannot. What they take from 
England is the worst, not the best; and 
that is true even of the men of genius 
among them. Neither Carleton nor 
Panim was able to assimilate the vir- 


























tues of English literature; the merit 
in their tales lies in the Irish qualities, 
the defects lie in the tawdry and super- 
ficial tricks of style picked up from the 
fiashiest models. Nor is this only true 
of Ireland. Mr. Baring Gould, in a 
recently published “Book of Brittany,” 
devotes a page to Théodore Botrel, 
the son of a blacksmith, and a Breton 
poet. And this is M. Botrel’s account 
of his own objects. 


We are menaced with a great evil. 
Not only is the Breton tongue threat- 
ened, but the Breton soul itself. That 
fiower of sentiment which was its beau- 
ty is ready to shrivel up at contact with 
a materialistic civilization. Vulgar 
songs are penetrating throughout the 
land of the saints, brought home from 
the barrack and dropped by the com- 
mercial travellers. I have done what I 
can to substitute for these depressing 
compositions something that shall 
smell of the broom and contain a waft 
of the soil. 


The reason for the fact here attested, 
and attested by many witnesses in Ire- 
land, is, I think, admirably given in a 
passage from Alphonse Daudet’s words 
in commendation of Mistral’s work, 
rendered by Mr. Downer. 


It is a bad thing to become wholly 
loosened from the soil, to forget the 
village church-spire. Curiously enough, 
poetry attaches only to objects that 
have come down to us, that have had 
long use. What is called progress, a 
vague and very doubtful term, rouses 
the lower parts of our intelligence. The 
higher parts vibrate the better for 
what has moved and inspired a long 
series of imaginative minds, inheriting 
each from a predecessor, strengthened 
by sight of the same landscapes, by the 
same perfumes, by the touch of the 
same furniture polished by wear. Very 
ancient impressions sink into the depth 
of that obscure memory which we 
may call the race-memory, out of 
which is woven the mass of individual 
memories. 
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That is the plea for the study of a 
literature based on the old traditions, 
the old history and the old beliefs of © 
the race, and written in the old tongue, 
but in the modern form of that tongue. 
Here again there is a conflict of opin- 


ion over the value of Irish. The writ- 
ten language altered materially after 
the break-up of tne old order when Ire- 
land was completely crushed and con- 
quered under Elizabeth and James. Up 
to that time the order of the bards had 
subsisted ‘as a _ professional literary 
class, and had rigidly maintained a 
literary idiom growing gradually more 
and more divorced from common 
speech. In the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, in the general break-up, 
a man called Keating departed from 
the tradition and wrote in popular 
Trish a history of Ireland and other 
works. That was the beginning (ac- 
cording to Dr. Hyde) of a new litera- 
ture which circulated surreptitiously 
in manuscript throughout Ireland, and 
received continual additions both in 
prose and verse. These manuscripts 
abounded all over the country but more 
specially in Munster; poverty, and the 
apathy born of poverty, did their work 
in Ulster and Connaught. Then came 
the blow of the famine, which fell 
chiefly on the Irish speakers, and the 
continuity of the literary tradition was 
for the first time snapped. The heart 
was out of the people, and for a time 
they made up their minds that the 
way of salvation lay in becoming An- 
glicized. The institution of National 
Schools killed out the hedge-schoolmas- 
ters, many of whom had taught in 
Irish; the parents opposed themselves 
strongly to the use of Irish by their 
children, and a generation brought up 
without a knowledge how to read or 
write Irish? lost the respect for the 


. 


2 The rules of the Board of Education everywhere 
permitted a teacher to teach Irish-speaking children 
in Irish, but no attempt was made to see that this 
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Irish manuscripts which were de- 
stroyed by thousands. Still the tongue 
survived, and as the people gradually 
recovered from the terrible blow, racial 
pride began to reassert itself; for this 
language-movement, whether in Ire- 
land or Provence, is an expression 
of the love of country and tends to fos- 
ter that historic spirit of true nation- 
ality which Lord Beaconsfield once at- 
tributed to the Irish. But, as was 
natural in the absence of a written lit- 
erature, divergence of dialects accentu- 
ated itself; and one of the questions 
hotly fought out before the Commis- 
sion concerned the very existence of 
the language. Dr. Atkinson denied 
that there was such a thing as a stand- 
ard of the tongue; he refused the title 
of Irish to what Dr. Hyde wrote, it 
was “an imbroglio, a mélange, an om- 
nium gatherum.” Dr. Hyde retorted 
that an Ulster and a Kerry peasant 
talking Gaelic together differed no 
more in speech from one another than 
they would have differed when talking 
English; and further, that what he 
wrote in the idiom used by educated 
Connaught men could be understood 
and enjoyed by Gaelic speakers in any 
part of the island. He cited testimony 
which seems conclusive. It is much 
to be wished that Dr. Atkinson, who 
knows all languages, would institute a 
comparison between the Provencal as 
it was when Mistral and his fellows 
took it in hand and the Irish when Dr. 
Hyde began his work. To judge from 
Mr. Downer’s book it would appear 
that the notion of using Provencal as 
a literary medium had dropped out of 
men’s minds altogether till first Jasmin 
and then Roumanille, took it up; where- 
as in Ireland there still was in oral 
was done, nor to provide Irish-speaking teachers, 


though the advisability of doing so was repeatedly 
urged. The practice was almost universally to teach 


children who had never heard English spoken till 
they came to school the rudiments of reading and 
writing in English, The result was that the scholars 
learned little, forgot quickly what they learned, and 
became the illiterate peasantry that they are to-day. 
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circulation a large body of folk-song, 
and in manuscript a considerable quan- 
tity of stories and histories. 

The question for the educational au- 
thorities to consider, whether they 
should or should not encourage the 
study of Irish among young people not 
born to speak it, has been reduced to 
three heads. First that of practical 
or commercial utility, which may be 
at once set aside. Consideration of 
these ends usually defeats itself; and 
in any case I doubt very much whether 
the man who starts his career in Ire- 
land would not be more helped by a 
slight knowledge of Gaelic than by a 
similar knowledge of French or Ger- 
man. None of the three will, however, 
probably ever bring him in a penny; 
shorthand would be more marketable. 
Secondly, that of the language’s value 
as an exercise for the mind. Here 
the Trinity College experts deny its 
fitness to be a subject for study, 
while half a score of eminent scholars 
ou the Continent, and, what is more to 
the point, eminent Celtic scholars with 
Welsh experience, affirm. Thirdly, 
that of its use as a key to literature. 
Here no one proposes to put it into 
serious comparison with French or 
German. But it may be urged that the 
experts overlook altogether the special 
value that Irish literature has _ for 
Irish people. The study begun at 
school or college is by no means so 
likely to be dropped in later life as that 
of any foreign language; of its power 
or stimulating interest and intellectual 
enthusiasm the Gaelic League is there 
to testify. 

This League is the most interesting 
and significant outgrowth of National- 
ism that Ireland has seen in my time. 
Now some attempt is being made to follow the pre- 
cedent which has beer set with great success in 
Wales, and teach Irish speakers through the medium 
of Irish. The Board of Education is, however, 
sluggish in the matter, and the outlying peas- 


antry are as will be seen little touched by the revival 
as yet. 




















It is not political, but it is national; 
that is to say, it aims at fostering by 
all means the distinct and separate na- 
tional life of Ireland. It is in close 
sympathy with the industrial move- 
ment led by Mr. Plunket, and aspires, 
like Mr. Plunket, to keep Irishmen in 
Ireland by making life there more 
prosperous and more attractive. These 
two movements differ from others in 
that they are constructive not destruc- 
tive; they do notcry “Down with 
everything,” or anything; they try to 
build or rebuild. Ina sense the Gaelic 
League is the more interesting, as it is 
the less utilitarian, though any one who 
has followed the work of Mr. Plunket 
and his associates knows well that they 
appeal to men’s more generous emo- 
tions as well as to their pockets. But, 
grossly considered, the industrial move- 
ment is like the Land League and its 
successors, a Movement to put money 
into the pocket of Irish farmers and 
peasants. It differs from them in not 
proposing to do this by taking it out of 
the pockets of landlords. The Gaelic 
League aims at an object which is part- 
ly sentimental, if you like, but in real- 
ity educational in the highest degree— 
at a revival of the national life on its 
intellectual side. It appeals to Na- 
tionalism in its finest form, and it has 
met with most response where Nation- 
alism has in the past been least profita- 
ble. The townsmen have made noth- 
ing out of their principles, the farmers 
have pocketed a solid reduction in rent, 
and a solid lump sum for tenant-right. 
It is the townsmen who are supporting 
the Gaelic League. Especially the 
whole class of Government servants, 
post-office clerks and the like, who 
were debarred from joining any politi- 
cal organization, have thrown them- 
selves into this with enthusiasm. The 
meetings of the different branches have 
or course a social character which has 
been heightened by the inclusion of the 
national songs and dances as part of 
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the study, and a very excellent part. But 
substantially you find in Dublin, in Bel- 
fast, and in any other considerable 
town, groups of clerks, shopmen and 
domestic servants, i coming together 
evening after evening to work at the 
rudiments of a very difficult language 
which to at least nine in ten of them 
is as strange as to any Englishman. 
The little primer “Simple Lessons in 
Irish,” by the Rev. Eugene O’Growney, 
which I bought the other day (and a 
better planned introduction to the study 
of a language I have never come 
across) was marked “121st thousand.” 
It is fair to add that the fifth part of 
the same work was only in the thir- 
teenth thousand. But let it be remem- 
bered that this whole movement is a 
growth of the last few years. Fifteen 
years ago, ten even, Dr. Hyde was a 
voice crying in the wilderness. Now 
he has not onlv his League with its 
far-reaching orvanization (even here in 
London it has a membership of twelve 
hundred) but he has the Church at his 
back. Readers of Father Sheehan’s 
“My New Curate” will remember the 
priest’s opinion of the cheap literature 
that is hawked about; and the Church 
has wisely accepted the best mears of 
combating this vulgarizing and de- 
moralizing agency. And lastly, the 
League has secured at least the formal 
support of Mr. Redmond and his party, 
many of whom are already strong for 
it, though many, and those not the least 
influential, are by long habit inclined 
tc think of nothing but the land ques- 
tion in all its details, and (in shadowy 
outline) the parliament on College 
Green. 

The movement, like everything else 
in Ireland (or for that matter like any 
other product of a generous enthusi- 
asm) has its droll side; a new Daudet 
has a new Tarascon before him. On 
the whole I do not know that any one 
connected with it is more ridiculous 
than the literary gentleman who pero- 
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rates or writes in good set phrase for 
or against a language of which he 
knows nothing; this essay, some may 
say, is not a bad illustration. How- 
ever, we shall probably all be com- 
pelled to come in, even Mr. George 
Moore and Dr. Mahaffy. We are run 
hard, though, by the Pan-Celts, who, 
not contented with reviving the lan- 
guage, the airs and the step-dances, 
seek also to resuscitate, or re-invent, 
the costume. Mr. W. B. Yeats, who 
has a fine vicarious sense of humor, 
solemnly warned the Pan-Celts that 
they were heading straight for collision 
with a force that could, if it knew its 
strength, wreck any movement and 
would certainly wreck theirs. They 
had reckoned, he told them, without the 
Small Boy, and on the Small Boy they 
would come to ruin. But Mr. William 
Gibson, Lord Ashbourne’s son (for this 
seed sprouts in the most unlikely and 
most embarrassing places) defies the 
Small Boy, not only of London, but his 
more formidable congener of Dublin. 
I hasten to add that the Dublin street 
arab sees no joke in the interchange of 
Gaelic salutations and (I am sure) 
smokes “Slainte” cigarettes with de- 
light. We have not yet reached the 
stage when the names of all streets 
and railways stations will be written 
up in Irish, but town-councillors who 
object to gladden the Gael with an al- 
ternative version incur a disagreeable 
publicity, and at least one railway com- 
pany has yielded to persuasion. Crick- 
et is threatened with taboo (but the 
Irish climate already goes far in that 
direction) and so is Rugby football, a 
sport in which the [rish excel. Those, 
however, who advocate the disuse of 
the latter plead for some mitigation of 
the severity of the Gaelic game. — 

But these absurdities are only on the 
surface. Fundamentally the move- 
ment is admirable. It is allied with 


the industrial propaganda which every 
sensible Irishman applauds; it is allied 
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with a crusade against the curse of 
drunkenness; it is allied with the at- 
tempt to create a national dramatic 
literature (as I have attempted to show 
in the “Fortnightly Review” for the 
last month); it is giving to the people a 
keen intellectual interest, which is all 
the more likely to thrive because it is 
taken partly as a pastime, partly as an 
expression of the most genuine patriot- 
ism. And though the peasantry who 
have the language actually in their 
keeping, who are the true repositories 
of the national tradition, are slow to 
move, in Ireland as elsewhere, yet it 
is impossible that they can be long in- 
different to the renewal of their lan- 
guage which they habitually discuss 
and appreciate as few Englishmen, but 
many Frenchmen, discuss and appre- 
ciate their own speech. More than 
once I have heard a Connaught man 
speak of the pleasure it was to hear 
such a one of his acquaintance recite 
a poem in Irish: “He had the right way 
of it, surely.” And again ané@ again I 
have heard them deplore the falling 
off among the younger folk in correct- 
ness of diction and even in accent. 
“They do not seem to be able to 
twisht their tongues around it, the way 
we used to,” one of them said to me 
the other day. And in the last twelve 
months the change is notable; last 
summer, in the West of Donegal no one 
had heard of the movement; this year 
in Donegal and Mayo alike there was 
nothing the people were more ready 
te discuss than the Irish teaching in 
the schools. I see no reason to doubt, 
but every reason to believe, that there 
will come into being a new literature 
in the old tongue; and that literature 
will be as it was in Provence, the work 
of men with whom poetry or writing 
is a cult or passion, not a trade. Such 
men will turn with hope and emulation 
te survey the work done by Mistral and 
his fellow-workers; and to them may 
be commended the sonnet prefixed by 
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Mistral to his great dictionary. I tran- 
scribe the sestet of it, to give the reader 
some notion of this splendid daughter 
of the Latin, with its sonorous double 
rhymes and profusion of stately words. 
Mistral speaks of his own work, and 
gives thanks like the ploughman or the 
shepherd on the eve of St. John. 


En terro, fin qu’au sistre, a cava moun 
araire; 

E lou brounze rouman e lor dis em- 
peraire 

Treluson au souléu dintre lou blad que 
GOEt. . 2 


! 

© pople déu Miejour, escouto moun 
arengo; 

Se vos reconquista l’empéri de ta lengo, 

Pér t’arnesca de nou, pesco en aquéu 
Tresor. 


My plough has dug into the soil down 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


to the rock; and the Roman bronze and 
the gold of the Emperors gleam in the 
sunlight among the growing wheat. 

Oh people of the South, heed my say- 
ing: If you wish to win back the Em- 
pire of your language, equip yourselves 
anew by drawing upon this Treasury. 


Under the speech of the peasants, the 
speech that grows like corn in the 
fields, lie buried treasures from an old- 
er world of great kings and great ar- 
tists, the words and the phrases and 
the thoughts of an ancient and illus- 
trious civilization; and these Mistral 
has brought again to the light of day, 
no longer to “rust unburnished,” but to 
“shine in use.” Under the soil in Ire- 
and also there lie bronze and gold, 
and Dr. Hyde in his ploughing may be 
az fortunate as Mistral. 
Stephen Gwynn. 





INDIAN CONJURING EXPLAINED. 


By Prorgessorn HOFFMANN. 


Within the memory of the present 
generation it was almost an article of 
faith that the conjurers of Hindustan 
surpassed all others. Travellers had 
given the most marvellous accounts of 
their feats, of which, as described, no 
explanation seemed possible; but suffi- 
cient allowance was not made for de- 
fective observation. Professor Jastrow, 
in “Fact and Fable in Psychology,” 
says, speaking of the apparently super- 
natural: “The cases cannot be ex- 
plained as they are recorded, because, 
as recorded, they do not furnish the 
essential points on which the explana- 
tion hinges.” This exactly applies to 
the case in point. Even an expert, 
after witnessing the performance of 
a conjuring trick for the first time, 
often finds himself at a loss to give an 


exact account of what has been said 
and done—to decide, for example, 
which of two movements preceded the 
other, though the question may have 
an important bearing on the solution 
of the mystery. In the case of an 
outsider, it is hopeless to expect any- 
thing even approaching an exact ac- 
count. The most acute observer, speak- 
ing with every desire to be accurate, 
can at best only describe what he 
thinks he saw, which, under the glam- 
or created by a skilful conjurer, will 
differ widely from what he actually 
did see. A man will tell you, for in- 
stance, in all good faith, that he saw 
his own watch smashed into fragments, 
crammed into a pistol and fired at a 
target, to which it adhered, restored 
to its original condition. If he had 
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really seen all this, the feat would be 
a miracle; but his statement is faulty 
in one little particular. He failed to 
observe that at a certain point of the 
trick a dummy watch was deftly sub- 
stituted for his own, and it is just this 
one fact that destroys all the marvel- 
lous element in his story. If we add 
t« malobservation in the first instance 
the elements of uncertainty arising 
from failure of memory and the instinc- 
tive tendency in human nature to mag- 
nify personal experiences, we need not 
be surprised if a whole bushel of salt 
is needed for the acceptance of such 
descriptions. 

Fortunately, in the interests of truth 
and common-sense, the East has of late 
years been largely visited by Western 
conjurers, who, as might have been ex- 
pected, have closely scrutinized the 
performances of their Eastern competi- 
tors. The natural result has been that 
the alleged miracles are found to be 
perfectly easy of explanation, deriving, 
in fact, their prestige mainly from the 
loose accounts which casual observers 
have given of them. 

At this point it may be interesting to 
state how an expert sets to work to 
discover the secret of a new trick. 
Naturally, he observes as minutely as 
possible, with the advantage that he 
knows just what to look for, while an 
outsider does not. If, as often hap- 
pens, the novelty is only new in point 
of form, being an adaptation of prin- 
ciples and expedients already familiar 
to him, it will give him no trouble. If, 
on the other hand, it is altogether on 
fresh lines, a first visit may tell him 
very little; but a second will largely 
increase his knowledge. He will dis- 
cover that certain professedly accident- 
2l features of the first performance— 
for example, the dropping of a given 
article, or a pretended mistake or slip 
of memory—are repeated. It is a safe 
inference that the pretended accidents 
are in reality essential features, and he 


sets to work, bringing his technical 
knowledge to bear, to discover the real 
reason of their introduction. Further 
observation will either confirm or cor- 
rect his conclusion, after which it be- 
comes merely a question of time and 
thought to fit the remaining bits of the 
puzzle into their proper places. 

Reverting to the Hindu conjurer— 
who, by the way, is not a Hindu in 
religion, but a low-class Mohammedan 
—one point which specially impresses 
the uninitiated is that the performer 
apparently owes so little to clothing. 
In his native clime his costume is often 
limited to a turban and a loin-cloth. 
Under such circumstances he can clear- 
ly have nothing “up his sleeve,” and 
pockets are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence; but the turned-in lower edge of 
the loin-cloth forms a very convenient 
receptacle for small articles, the tur- 
ban, or the long hair twisted into a 
knot, forming another; the hollow of 
the armpit, enlarged by habitual use, 
is a third. Thus, a small animal of 
the guinea-pig or mouse kind is taken 
in the hands, and, under cover of a 
quick half-turn, transformed into two, 
the duplicate being procured from un- 
der the arm. Again, an expert per- 
former will throw up a small ball, or 
a scorpion with the fangs extracted, 
and, after catching it once or twice, 
“vanish” it by throwing it into the op- 
posite armpit. At palming, the Indian 
conjurer is an adept, the suppleness of 
his hand, and particularly of the mech- 
anism of the wrist, giving him an ad- 
vantage in this respect over his West- 
ern rivals. 

Among minor tricks, one which great- 
ly puzzles Europeans is that of the 
diving duck. A little tin or earthen 
pan, or sometimes a half cocoa-nut 
shell, supported on three _ stones, is 
filled with water on which is sprinkled 
a red powder, rendering it practically 
opaque. A little duck of wood or por- 
célain is placed upon the surface, 


























where it at first floats, but at the com- 
mand of the performer suddenly dives, 
remaining submerged until again or- 
dered to rise. This very ingenious 
trick depends upon the fact that in the 
bottom of the vessel there is a minute 
hole through which passes a hair. One 
end of this is attached to the duck; the 
other remains at the disposal of the 
performer, and is attached by means 
of a pellet of wax, to his tom-tom or to 
one of the hands with which he beats 
it. When he wishes the duck to dive 
he pulls the hair; when he desires it to 
rise he relaxes the pull. There is natu- 
rally some amount of leakage through 
the pinhole; and to cover this the per- 
former takes care, when filling the pan, 
tu accidentally(?) spill a little water. 
The ground being thus already wetted, 
the fact that it gets a little more so is 
not noticed. . 

A variation of this trick is to place a 
littie china rabbit at the bottom of the 
pan (the water being previously ren- 
dered turbid, as above described), and 
to command it to come out. After the 
lapse of a few seconds it jumps out 
accordingly, landing at some point pre- 
viously indicated by the performer 
within a small circle drawn round the 
pan. Asa matter of fact the perform- 
er, when immersing the rabbit in the 
water, introduces at the same time a 
spring of cane or metal, the ends of 
which have been brought together and 
secured by some adhesive substance 
soluble in water. The rabbit is placed 
on the closed ends of this spring, and 
when the gum dissolves, the spring is 


released and the rabbit is shot out of * 


the water. By turning the spring ac- 
cordingly its flight may be made to 
take any desired direction. 

The “lotah” trick is equally simple, 
though somewhat difficult to explain 
without the assistance of a diagram. 
The vessel known as a “lotah” is a big- 
bellied metal jar, in shape not unlike 
the pots in which preserved ginger is 
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sent to this country. The conjurer 
fills this with water, which he forth- 
with pours out again, turning the 
“lotah” upside down, to prove that it is 
empty. Placing it again in its normal! 
position, he blows into a small hole in 
its side, and after a few moments it is 
again seen full to the brim. The wa- 
ter is again poured out and the opera- 
tion repeated, with the same result, the 
supply appearing to be inexhaustible. 
The secret lies in the fact that the jar 
has an inner and an outer wall, com- 
municating by means of a small hole 
near the bottom. The inner wall is 
nearly perpendicular, so that there is 
a considerable space between this and 
the convex outer wall. In the latter, 
near the neck, is a pin-hole. If water 
be poured into the lotah it will rise 
gradually in the inner and outer cham- 
bers till both are full. This is the 
condition in which the jar is first 
shown. Covering the air-hole with his 
thumb the performer throws out the 
water, that is, the water in the inner 
chamber. That in the outer chamber F 
remains undisturbed. The “lotah” is 
now again filled, and the water again 
poured out, and the jar inverted, being 
to all appearance empty. When the 
performer blows through the air-hole, 
a portion of the water in the outer com- 
partment is forced back by atmospheric 
pressure into the inner compartment, 
which it quickly fills. This may be 
repeated three or four times, or the 
performer may, if he so prefers, not 
empty out the water, but make it flow 
spontaneously over the brim. 

The famous basket-trick depends 
mainly upon the construction of the 
basket. This in plan is oval, its long- 
est diameter being about four feet and 
its shortest about two feet six inches. 
In elevation it is dome-shaped, with a 
flat top represented by the lid, which 
measures about two feet six inches 
wide by one foot six inches; but the 
exact shape and dimensions of the bas- 
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ket vary in different localities. A boy 
whose apparent bulk is increased by 
his wearing a turban and a loosely-fit- 
ting robe, is placed in a net, which is 
tied over his head. He is then lifted 
into the opening of the basket, and 
with apparent difficulty gradually set- 
tles down in the centre. The lid is 
put on, and the whole covered with a 
heavy woollen cloth. Sundry incanta- 
tions follow, and much beating of tom- 
toms. 

Presently the cloth on the top 
or the lid is seen to move. The per- 
former, fumbling beneath it, finds the 
net in which are enclosed the turban 
and loose garment. He removes the 
cloth and looks into the basket, which 
he finds apparently empty. Again cov- 
ering the basket with the cloth he 
steps upon it and into the central space, 
trampling heavily about it, and finally 
squatting down init. The boy is evi- 
dently no longer in the basket; and to 
make this still more certain, the per- 
former, removing the cloth, and re- 
placing the lid, with a sword thrusts 
trrough and into the basket in various 
directions. The robe and turban are 
now again thrown into the basket, the 
lid replaced, and the whole covered 
with the cloth. After a few more in- 
cantations, and a little more beating of 
tom-toms, the lid is seen to rise under 
the cloth, This being removed, the boy 
steps out, clothed as before and not a 
penny the worse for his peculiar ex- 
perience. 

Now for the explanation. The net 
is so contrived that the undoing of a 
single knot allows the withdrawal of a 
string, which, being removed, opens 
one side of the net, and enables the oc- 
cupant to get out of it without the 
least difficulty. To do this is his first 
proceeding, after which he replaces the 


cord, reties the knot, and makes all 


snug again, leaving his garments inside 
the net, which he then pushes out as 
described.' His next step is to curl his 
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body round the basket, keeping as close 
to the sides as possible. By adopting 
this position he leaves ample room for 
the principal performer’s trampling op- 
erations in the centre; and the sword- 
thrusts, though apparently haphazard, 
are really made in certain prearranged 
directions, so that the boy can dodge 
them without difficulty. 

Sometimes the mise en scéne is slight- 
ly altered, and a sword is used which 
is so contrived that on pressing on the 
hilt a red fluid shall run down the 
blade and drip from the point, the boy 
(in this case supposed to be still in the 
basket) uttering blocd-curdling screams, 
which grow fainter and fainter with 
each successive’ thrust. But the 
shrieks of agony are only part of the 
trick. When the turban and robe are 
again thrown into the basket he has 
only to put them on and push up the 
lid, and the trick is done. 

Where the nature of the place of ex- 
hibition permits it, the boy does some- 
times really get out of the basket and 
reappear in some unexpected quarter. 
In this case the cloth is dispensed with, 
and in the place of it the principal per- 
former drives into the ground around 
the basket four bamboo poles on which 
is hung a heavy curtain to serve as 
screen. Having attached the curtain 
to one of the poles behind, he next 
brings it to the corresponding front 
pole. After securing it to this, he car- 
ries it to the other front pole, and 
thence to the fourth pole, thus enclosing 
three sides of a square. During the 
brief space of time thus occupied the 
boy slips out of the basket, and under 
cover of the other members of the 
troupe (of which there are usually sev- 
eral, standing in a group behind) gets 
round a corner or elsewhere out of 
sight, and in due course surprises the 
spectators by his reappearance. Some- 
times he vanishes altogether, swarm- 
ing up inside the loose robe worn by 
one of the performers in the back- 
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ground, and hanging on by a strap at- 
tached to his shoulder. 

In another version the boy first seen 
remains in the basket, and another boy, 
his exact double in appearance, repre- 
sents him in his resuscitated condition, 
arriving, if possible, from some point 
in the rear of the spectators. 

The great mango-trick is equally sim- 
ple, when you know “how it’s done.” 
The performer is provided with two 
cuttings from a mango-tree, the one 
only four or five inches long and bear- 
ing three or four small leaves, the other 
considerably larger, say eighteen inches 
in length, and having a proportionate- 
ly increased amount of foliage. Some- 
times a still longer branch is used, in 
which case it is doubled in half, and 
the outer end tied to the stem an inch 
or two above the opposite end. As 
soon as the knot is untied it springs 
back to its normal position. This branch 
has a small green mango attached to 
it, either naturally or by artificial 
means. When the mango is not in sea- 
son, rather than drop the trick out of 
the program, another small green fruit 
closely resembling it is substituted. 
Hence the often-repeated statement of 
travellers, in all good faith, that they 
have seen the mango produced by 
magic when it was impossible to pro- 
cure it in the natural way. The larger 
branch is wrapped in a piece of wet 
rag, which keeps it fresh and also 
keeps the leaves folded close against 
the stem. The smaller piece is poked 
up inside the performer’s Rahm Samee, 
a shabby little doll supposed to 
possess supernatural powers, and play- 
ing in an Indian conjurer’s perform- 


ance very much the part. taken 
by the “wand” of his Western 
brother. The performer has also two 


mango-stones, alike in size and gen- 
eral appearance, save that the one is a 
new stone—that is, just as it leaves 
the fruit—and the other an older stone, 
which has reached the stage when it 
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opens, oyster-fashion, to release the 
seed. This latter is removed, and the 
cut ends of the two sprigs of mango 
are trimmed edgewise, so as to just fit 
the opening of the stone. To the lower 
end of the smaller piece of mango a 
few of the root fibres of the plant—or 
for lack of these a few ends of cotton- 
thread—are tied. 

When about to show the trick, the 
performer first exhibits the unprepared 
stone. Filling a tin pan with earth, 
he adds water till it becomes a thick 
mud. In the centre of this he plants 
the stone. He then takes four bam- 
boo canes, tied together at one end with 
string, and places them pyramid-wise 
over the tin pan. Over these sticks 
he throws a thick cloth, so as to form 
a miniature tent, closed on three sides, 
but open on that facing the troupe. 
In a pocket (sometimes merely in a 
fold) in the hinder part of his cloth is 
the larger branch of mango wrapped up 
as already described. 

Of course the most magical of seeds 
must have a little time to germinate, so 
at this stage some other member of the 
troupe—for there are usually five or six, 
each having his own specialty—comes 
forward and performs his trick. The 
first performer has meanwhile extract- 
ed the smaller sprig from the interior 
of Rahm Samee, and inserted its point- 
ed end into the second stone. It is an 
easy matter to palm so small an object. 
Peeping into the little tent now and 
then to see how matters are progress- 
ing, he thrusts this stone into the wet 
earth inthe pan. After a proper inter- 
val and a sufficient amount of tom- 
tomming he lifts the tent-cloth in front, 
and shows the little sprig “all a-blow- 
ing and a-growing.” As a guarantee 
of good faith he pulls it up and exhib- 
its the muddy fibres round the stone, 
which are accepted by the innocent 
spectators as proof positive of “no de- 
ception.” Then the sprig is replaced. 
Again the front of the little tent is 
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dropped, and some other minor trick 
is exhibited. Meanwhile the mango- 
man keeps an eye, from behind, on the 
progress of his horticulture. As he is 
obviously empty-handed, no one can ob- 
ject to his pottering about the tent a 
little, and at a convenient opportunity 
he gets the larger branch of mango 
from its hiding-place, and after taking 
off the wet rag, substitutes it for the 
A squeeze of the rag 
pearly 


smaller sprig. 
covers the youthful plant with 
drops of rain or dew (as the spectator 
pleases), proving by conjurer’s logic 
that the plant is fresh from the hands 
of Nature, and cannot have been tam- 
pered with by those of man. 

Of the mythical feat of throwing a 
rope in the air, up which a man, boy or 
animal climbs and disappears, all that 
need be said is that no such thing ever 
happened. The story is generally told 
on the authority of the Emperor Je- 
hangir. One would not wish to say 
rude things about an emperor; but if 
Jehangir ever did make himself re- 
sponsible for such a “yarn,” we can 
only conclude that he was a sort of 
imperial Mark Twain, and now and 
then sacrificed strict veracity to 
literary effect. Certainly no one of 
the present generation has ever wit- 
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nessed such a feat, or anything even 
remotely approaching it. The probable 
ground-work of the story is that the 
Indian jugglers do perform a curious 
balancing feat with a rope a few feet 
long. One end is thrown up in the air, 
and the rope is then balanced in a verti- 
cal position for a few seconds on the 
hand. The secret, apart from the dex- 
terity born of lifelong practice, lies in 
the fact that the rope is, in conjurers’ 
parlance, “faked,” having a thin wire 
running through its centre, and giving 
it the necessary rigidity for the mo- 
mentary balancing. The rest is but 
the embroidery added by successive 
narrators, reporting the feat from hear- 
say. It is easy to trace the process. 
The first step is to magnify seconds 
into minutes and feet into yards, till 
the upper end of the rope goes clean 
out of sight. The next is to allege that 
a monkey climbed it. In the later ver- 
sion the monkey becomes a man; and 
finally, after the man has passed out 
of sight, he comes tumbling down again 
in a dismembered condition. A story 
of the marvellous is like a snowball. 
Once started, you have only to keep it 
rolling, and it grows itself, till the 
original handful of truth is lost in a 
great globe of falsehood. 
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Year after year, for more than a 
quarter of a century now, the wild 
honey bees have made their home un- 
der the leads on the porch of the house 
hidden deep in the oakwood. Whilst 
winter is yet in the air, in scarcely a 
matter of weeks indeed from this day, 
the queen must recommence her vast 
* “The Life of the Bee. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by Alfred Sutro. Fourth Edition. Lon- 


don: George Allen. 1901. 5s. net, 


“Insect Life: Souvenirs of a Naturalist.” By J. 


BEE SUCKS.* 


labor of repeopling her state, laying 
the eggs from which the drone, the 
worker, the royal princess will come. 
To recall the spring morning when, 
through the open casement, one first 
heard them murmuring as they came 
with their exquisite burdens of honey 
from the April flowers, of orange and 
H. Fabre, Translated from the French by the 


Author of “Mademoiselle Mori.” London: Macmil- 
lan. 1901. 68. 
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golden pollen from the palms, is always 
to feel again a little of the freshness 
in which a country-spent childhood 
was steeped. Never go back, urged 
the dying man, thinking of the old 
haunts and of all the familiar figures 
which had been blotted out of them, 
lest you, too, die, lest you should find 
yourself more dead than all the rest, 
your ghost to meet and mock you by 
all the sad hedgerows. 

But no, on the contrary, if the pop- 
lars have not all been felled, and the 
house is not as that one deserted by its 
careless tenants, who left door and 
window wide upon their going away 
to a very distant city, let us always be 
returning in thought, or better still in 
reality. It is getting to be such a 
weary while since we last heard the 
hum of the bees through the open 
casement. How the wind whistles 
through the red twigs of the great lime 
tree, where the bees do make such mu- 
sic for a week or so in summer, on one 
branch of which—but the branch is 
dead and rotted away, the weight 
broke it down and killed it—a strong 
swarm clung for days last season, even 
formed a comb, the builders going 
about their work and making cells of 
the usual marvellous geometric ac- 
curacy in the midst of utter confusion 
and misery and starvation. True, a 
few of the bees were out quite late in 
the autumn sipping the bloom of the 
ivy which one might suppose delayed 
its flowering-time till the tree it clings 
to intercepts no longer the light and 
sun that green things compete for so; 
whilst some of the helpless drones, the 
final outcasts from the harem of nectar 
where they lolled through the scented 
summer, took sanctuary as usual with- 
in the western windows, there dying 
out one after another with the buzz of 
impotency. But those were stragglers. 
Before the lime had yellowed, the hived 
bees were settling down to their long 
winter doze—those of them who had 
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been spared the sulphur fume and the 
black pit, which, shameful to relate, 
many a humble beekeeper digs for them 
in October. With the New Year, with 
presently the perceptible increasing 
of the day, we begin to think again of 
the gold shower of willow blossom, of 
prime white violet and anemone, of 
the greening of the larch tree, the 
things we associate with the hum of 
the early foraging honey-seeker of 
spring. Yet, though the year has 
turned, there is still long to wait, and 
it may be doubted whether the reading 
ot Maurice Maeterlinck’s story, “The 
Life of the Bee,” will help us to pos- 
sess our souls serenely. Indeed to 
wait in patience such delights of air 
and sky, flower and winged thing, may 
well be more than ever hard with a 
Maeterlinck telling us of them. For 
his is an absorbing, an astonishing 
story, pouring fiery spirits on the flame 
of one’s passion for Nature; a story 
told in a language seemingly as etherial 
as a lyric in “Hellas,” yet evincing in 
the writer a desire for strict accuracy 
in natural science that one might look 
for not here, rather in a Darwin, a 
Fabre, or, to go back to the great pio- 
neers in entomology, in a blind Huber, 
& Réaumur. It is at once intensely 
subjective, and yet it is objective, a 
rare and captivating union of the two 
opposites. All unconsciously, not hav- 
ing any particular public in mind, Mae- 
terlinck has told a story which the man 
who lives for literature and has not 
very likely the faintest notion of the 
economy of a beehive, and the man in 
whom literature simply is not, but who 
lives for the apiary, may alike revel in. 
The “Life of the Bee” has just ap- 
peared anew. Itis a welcome sign that 
there is still some chance for a pure 
and good and beautiful book in spite 
of the sale by hundreds of thousands 
of the works of the popular novelists. 

Through this glowing story of his 
heart—it is that as well as a story of 
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the bees—we are often conscious of a 
certain tinge of sadness, a shade pass- 
ing the grass. It is not peculiar to 
Maeterlinck by any means. One 
might turn to Renan’s “Recollections;” 
“The Crown of Wild Olive” or “Pre- 
terita;” “Bits of Oak Bark” or ‘““Mead- 
ow Thoughts’—is Maeterlinck familiar 
with these two last-named essays? if 
not, let him read them, and acknowl- 
edge himself in our debt—to find the 
undertone of sorrow there too, whis- 
pering even through the pages of ex- 
ultation; nay, is it not part of us, of 
the very woof and warp of our lives? 
That is a shining passage, the com- 
mon words that composed it, transfig- 
ured as it were, seeming to tremble 
like the dewdrops on the wild flower 
as the bee alights on its petals, in 
which Maeterlinck’s friend, having 
seen for the first time with amazement 
the teeming travail in the glass hive, 
turned his eyes away “with I know 
not what saddened fears... for un- 
derlying the blissful journeys that knit 
it so close to the flowers and running 
water, to the sky, to the peaceful abun- 
dance of all that makes for beauty and 
happiness—underlying all these exte- 
rior joys there reposes a sadness as 
deep as the eye of man can behold. 
And we, who dimly gaze on these 
things with our blind eyes, we know 
fall well that it is not they alone whom 
we are striving to see, not they alone 
whom we cannot understand, but that 
before us lies a pitiable form of the 
great power that quickens us also.” It 
has been said before. It is said in 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my 
hand 

Little flower—but if I 
stand 

What you are, root and all, and all in 
all 

I should know what God and man is.” 


could under- 


Never before have we read it in lan- 
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guage in which one can steep himself, 
as in the sound and sight of the rushy 
stream, sitting by which on an August 
day we have seen the bees, their great 
lime-tree and white clover feast over 
for the year, hurry down to finish with 
the purple knapweed and the blue sca- 
bious flower. 

It is an alluring picture we here see 
so often in this story of the bees of the 
reverent figure bending over the won- 
derful little city, feeling that herein 
may. well be something so nearly akin 
to the strivings and wrestlings of his 
own race; the ardent workers no more 
conscious of human intervention than 
we could be of the presence of some 
masterful power beyond our ken, 
watching us, perchance, moving us on 
the chequered board of life. Yet we 
are not by any means satisfied that it 
is by pondering over these inscrutable 
matters, by peering into the deeps, that 
we can derive the greatest good from 
Nature. Better surely forget the 
“painful riddle of the _ earth,” 
and partake instead of the feast 
of wonder and delight that, in 
the environment of our bees, in their 
devotion, chastity and statecraft, is 
spread out around us. It is not credi- 
ble, at any rate that in enjoying these 
things we can go wrong, imperil our 
souls. It would be a triumph of course 
to be able to prove for certain whether 
the evolutionist is right, whether our 
honey bee, whose comb exactly as it is 
to-day was depicted on sarcophagus or 
papyrus thousands of years before 
Christ, came originally from lowly pro- 
sopis, naked savage of its race; to de- 
cide between the many who hold with 
Darwin and the fewer who doubt with 
Fabre. But faint is the chance of ac- 
complishing that end. And meanwhile 
cur springs and summers may be all 
whilst entangled in the 
mesh of the unknowable, we are fail- 
ing to enjoy to the full the color and 
Scent and forms of the flowers that 


slipping by, 














enamel the meadows, the azure of the 
sky and the gray clouds and the deli- 
cate air and sunshine. It is among 
these influences that the bees have 
their being; in the absence of these liv- 
ing a life without lustre, without that 
exhibition of shining qualities that we 
so admire in them; among them that 
the workers go forth on their arduous, 
dangerous journeys with gladness, that 
they show themselves equal to that 
amazing self-sacrifice that is involved 
The Saturday Review. 
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in the departure of the swarm with the 
old queen, that the aerial nuptials of 
her on whom the hopes of the race are 


set are consummated in the blue. By 
moving very often among such influ- 
ences whenever it is possible, in 
thought too when there is no other way, 
by letting go the Whence, the Whither 
and the Why, may not a man be fitting 
himself for the lovelier life which he 
feels for in his moments of high and 
rare aspiration? 





A CENTURY OF LITERARY GOSSIP.* 


When Amyat, chemist to George III, 
was in Edinburgh, he said to William 
Smellie, the printer and author: “Here 
I stand at what is called the Cross of 
Edinburgh, and can in a few minutes 
take fifty men of genius by the hand.” 
His words might have served as the 
motto of this goodly volume. 

Rather more than two years ago, we 
reviewed Mr. Graham’s “Social Life in 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Century,” 
and found it an excellent example of 
what may be called tessellated as dis- 
tinct from synthesized history. Mr. 
Graham excels in collecting and dove- 
tailing facts. He loves the personali- 
ties, incidents, quaintnesses and ironies 
of the past. To fit these together with 
literary sympathy and intention has 
again been his task, but this time he 
confines himself to the literary aspects 
of the century which two years 
ago he surveyed as a whole. Natural- 
ly Mr. Graham writes less about Scot- 
tish eighteenth-century literature than 
about the men who made it. In fact, 
he gives us a budget of detail and chit- 
chat about the men of letters whose 
characters, wit and genius warmed 


* “Scottish men of Letters in the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury.” By Henry Grey Graham. (Black. 158s.) 





Edinburgh throughout the eighteenth 
century. 

Facts and details are like soldiers, 
they can-be drilled into order and co- 
hesion. Such is their happy fate here, 
though drilling suggests the effect 
rather than the means. In a word, 
Mr. Graham has brought to his task 
the industry and fundamental brain- 
work which enabled him, later, to turn 
on his task the unperplexed operations 
of taste and humor. But while formal 
synthesis is absent from these pages, 
it must not be supposed that unity of 
effect is lacking. Most methods succeed 
when they are carried out consistently 
and with skill. In only one respect 
could we have wished for an aid to- 
ward mental focus. It is the peculiar- 
ity of the book that it contains memoirs 
of a great many distinguished writers 
who were not only contemporaries, but 
neighbors and friends. This being so, 
we should have been glad of a life-atlas 
showing in what years all those gifted 
men were actually contemporaries. It 
would have been a valuable appendix. 
But its absence is not a matter for 
legitimate complaint. 

This smuggling of many geniuses in 
the narrow wynds, taverns and wine- 
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cellars of eighteenth \din- 


burgh is so characteristic that we shall 


century 


at once quote a passage in which Mr. 
Graham brings it home to us in the 
picturesque style which is his own:— 

They could not go out of their wynds 
without being. sure to see friends they 
had met last night at Mrs. Cockburn’s 
merry parties over a light tea and 
cakes; or at the Lord President’s over 
a heavy supper and drink. David 
Hume, when he left his house in 
James’s Court, before he had gone for 
two minutes up the High street, might 
meet the dapper and prim Dr. Hugh 
Blair, or rub shoulders with Lord Eli- 
bank, to whom he would give a stiff 
bow, as he was not on good terms with 
his Lordship. Principal Robertson, pro- 
ceeding in his stately gait, would meet 
Dr. Carlyle, arrived from Inveresk, 
who had just put up his horse in the 
stabling in the Grassmarket, equipped 
in jack-boots and spurs and whip, ac- 
coutrements which were slightly dis- 
cordant with his clerical coat and 
bands. Probably there had ridden into 
town from Kilduff Mr. John Home— 
radiant in smiles and a scarlet coat—on 
his now aged steed. Lord Kames would 
pass by in wig and gown from his 
house in the Canongate on his way to 
Court, and as his tall, gaunt figure dis- 
appeared round the corner, who should 
come but Lord Monboddo, who always 
kept his distance from a man who had 
the bad taste to ridicule his profound 
speculations. At his door at the Luck- 
enbooths, standing on the steps leading 
to his bookshop, Mr. William Creech 
would be seen, attired in silk breeches 
end black coat, with carefully powdered 
hair, for it was twelve o’clock, the 
hour that the bibliophile had his levées 
of literary friends, and he would inti- 
mate to Lord Hailes and rubicund 
James Boswell that in the back room 
were little Mr. William Tytler, of 
Woodhouslee, turning over some anti- 
quarian books, and Mr. Adam Fergu- 
son, with his young friend, Dugald 
Stewart, who was then Professor of 
Mathematics. 


In the evenings these men, and men 
like them, met in taverns and cellars, 
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where they drank claret and talked 
books. Some of them could recall the 
earlier, harder-drinking, less literary 
days when Allen Ramsay sold wigs and 
made songs, and the book-shops offered 
the “Spectator” and “Tattler” in vil- 
lainous pirated editions. Four years 
before Ramsay died was born, in 1723, 
Adam Ferguson, who lived to read the 
bulletin of Waterloo. The span of 
these two lives more than embraces 
the period within which the Scottish 
eighteenth-century writers lived and 
died. Lord Kames had been born in 
1696, James Thompson in 1700, Hume 
in 1711, Lord Monboddo in 1714, Rob- 
ertson, the historian, in 1721; John 
Home, the author of “Douglas,” a year 
later; Adam Smith a year after that, 
James Beattie in 1735, Smoillett in 1738, 
Boswell in 1740. To these men, who 
were destined to hob and nob in social 
and literary added 
scores of others—judges, clergymen, no- 
taries and schoolmasters, each with his 
talents and whims, each cutting his 
own figure in the Canongate. And 
what men they were! how clever, kind- 
ly, accomplished and absurd! 
more loveable than the great Hume, of 
whom Adam Smith wrote that he was 
“as nearly to the idea of a perfectly 
wise and virtuous man as perhaps the 
nature of human frailty will permit.’ 
He loved to be petted in salons, and 
when he was in Paris he had his fill 
of flattery and good feeding. “No 
lady’s toilette was perfect without his 
attendance.” Yet he was an agnostic 
who looked like an alderman, and his 
English and French were alike execra- 
ble. When he quarrelled amiably 
with Rousseau, the dispute engaged the 
world so much that a peeress, in the 
excitement of her defence of Hume, 
gave premature birth to a son. He 
could not be ruffled by fair criticism. 
“Dr. Campbell controverted his theory 


converse, were 


None 


of miracles, and he was amiable; Dr. 
Wallace controverted his views, and he 
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corrected the press for his opponent; 
Reid attacked his philosophy, and he 
revised his manuscript; Dr. Gerard dis- 
puted his opinions, and he was friend- 
ly. ... One time, at his request, Ca- 
dell, the bookseller, invited to meet him 
as Many persons as he could collect 
who had written against him, and they 
proved a goodly gathering... they 
were charmed with him and he was 
charmed with them.” 

On Tuesday evenings the Poker Club 
foregathered, a society formed to “poke 
up” the national spirit against English 
oppressions, one of which was the tax 
on claret, then very popular in Edin- 
burgh; and here David Hume, the phi- 
losopher, and John Home, the minister, 
who had turned playwright, would ex- 
change their ponderous jokes. That 
Home was a man of delightful pres- 
ence is sufficiently proved by Raeburn’s 
ingratiating portrait. Such an opti- 
mist was he that Robertson said that 
“he never would allow that a friend 
was sick till he heard of his death.” 
With these sat Adam Ferguson, the 
needy but dignified tutor, who had 
taught optics, astronomy and Newton’s 
“Principia” admirably by keeping him- 
self only a few days ahead of his pu- 
pils. Later he had tutored Lord Ches- 
terfield’s disappointing son round Eu- 
rope, had been to America, had been 
struck with paralysis as the result of 
free living, and had settled down in 
Edinburgh to write Roman history and 
teach moral philosophy on a vegetable 
diet. In his house at Sciennes, a mile 
from Edinburgh, where his comforta- 
ble age was spent, Walter Scott saw 
Robert Burns. Ferguson was then a 
septuagenarian, yet lived to see Burns 
die and Scott grow famous. He 
thought he would like his epitaph to 
be this in Greek: “I have seen the 
works of God; it is now your turn. Do 
you behold and rejoice.” They lived 
keenly and died satisfied, these intel- 
lectual Scotchmen. Hume died, as 
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Lord Monboddo described it, confessing 
not his sins, but his Scotticisms, and 


making a jest of his approaching inter- 
view with Charon. Adam Smith left 
his table of guests one Sunday night, 
paused at the door, and saying he 
feared he should never see them again, 
passed from their sight forever, while 
they remained to drink his wine. Lord 
Kames surpassed all these, for he died 
not only tranquil but consumed with 
curiosity about the next world. You 
have only to look .at his interminably 
long, worldly, researching face to un- 
derstand it. A beau, a wit, a wrang- 
gler with theologians and philosophers, 
a writer on any and every subject from 
Gothic art to the poor-laws, he was an 
insatiable liver. At eighty he wrote a 
manual of farming founded on his own 
attempts to improve his land. “Noth- 
ing interested him more to the end of 
his life than to hear of a new kind of 
spinning-wheel or barrow, or new 
modes of growing turnips.” And when 
he was about to die, he chafed under 
the delay, telling his friend, Dr. Cullen, 
that he was impatient to learn the na- 
ture and manners of the outer world. 
In the Elysian fields he would infalli- 
bly devise methods for the improve- 
ment of the asphodel crop. “I never 
could be idle in this world; I shall 
willingly perform any task that may 
be imposed upon me.” 

Kindlier, but even more eccentric, was 
his friend, Lord Monboddo, for they 
were not unfriendly at bottom, 
though at all times “they ridiculed each 
other’s books, jeered at each other’s 
speculations, scorned each other’s law 
and laughed at each other’s hobbies.” A 
duchess once made them dance a reel 
together. Lord Monboddo’s specula- 
tions on primitive man, whom he en- 
dowed with a tail, are well known. In 
court he was still unique. “In the 
Inner House,” Mr. Graham tells us, “he 
was never seen sitting with his brother 
judges on the bench, but below among 
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the clerks, and for this a prob- 
able reason was given. It hap- 
pened one time that his horse was mis- 
Inanaged and died in the hands of the 
farrier, and he brought an action 
against the man. Instead of employ- 
ing counsel, he descended from the 
bench and pleaded his own cause. 
After the expenditure of a vast amount 
of Roman law over the carcass of the 
quadruped, their lordships decided 
against their legal brother, and never 
forgiving the judges, especially Lord 
President Dundas, he never sat beside 
them again.” It was at Monboddo, 
and as “Farmer Burnett,” that he was 
visited by Dr. Johnson. In his house 
in St. John Street, off the Canongate, 
met all that was best in Edinburgh, 
and there Lady Anne Lindsay sang her 
own “Auld Robin Gray.” There Burns 
was féted in 1787. Asked whether he 
had admired Lord Monboddo’s daugh- 
ter Elizabeth Burnett, he replied, “I 
admire God Almighty more than ever— 
Miss Burnett is the most heavenly of 
all His works!” She died at twenty- 
five through her acquiescence in her 
father’s passion for antiquity. Never 
could he be induced to ride in a coach. 
His yearly journeys to London were 
done on horseback, and the poor. girl, 
governed by his will, rode in all weath- 
ers, and, not able to bear the exposure, 
died young. Profoundly grieved, her 
father allowed her portrait to be cov- 
ered up, and said, “Let us now go on 
with Herodotus.” Like the ancients, 
he anointed himself each morning with 
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oil, and when he was ill insisted that 
he had “a true Roman fever.” The 
last time that he started for London on 
horseback he only reached Dunbar, 
where he went to bed ill, and coming 
home (in a chaise) said to his nephew, 
“Oh, George, I find that I am eighty- 
four.” So he too went. 

Of the humors of men like these the 
beok is compact. We might stay to 
enjoy the oddities of Dr. Hugh Blair, 
of rhetorical fame; Professor William 
Winkie, the ephemeral “Scottish Ho- 
mer;” Thomas Blacklock, the blind ver- 
sifier, whose ideas of color interested Dr, 
Johnson; “Ossian’’ Macpherson, whose 
impotent rage Dr. Johnson provoked 
and defied, little thinking that the “im- 
postor” would sleep beside him in the 
Abbey; David Mallet, “‘the only Scots- 
man,” according to Steevens, “of whom 
none of his countrymen spoke well;” 
the lovable and corpulent poet of the 
“Seasons;” Smollett, missing good for- 
tune at every turn; Henry Mackenzie, 
bending over his fighting cocks and go- 
ing home to write pages for young la- 
dies to weep on—all these, and Lady 
Anne Barnard and Lady Nairne and 
many others come into Mr. Graham’s 
big book. In our judgment it is too 
big only by the inclusion of a memoir 
of Burns, who hardly needs a place in 
2 collection of memoirs such as this. 
Had Mr. Graham concentrated his at- 
tention on Burns’s visits to Edinburgh 
the sketch would have been sufficient, 
and more in keeping with the book as 
a whole. 
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MORNING WINDS. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR,”’] 


Sir,—In a charming letter to you last 
week Mr. W. W. Ward has quoted, 
largely from sources which, alas! are 
sealed to me, beautiful words about the 
coming of the morning wind. Yet, 
delightful as his letter is, there is one 
jarring note struck in the first sentence, 
“Is there a dawn wind?’—jarring, that 
is, because it puts a question as to the 
existence of what should long ago have 
passed beyond the realm of debate. 
Truly, he hastens to show, buttressed 
by a wealth of lovely quotation, how 
firm is his faith; but to how many of 
our colonists, sailors, soldiers and trav- 
ellers will his admittance of that ques- 
tion seem an act of heresy? For the 
coming of the breath of dawn is to 
vast numbers of enduring men and 
women scattered all over our wide- 
spread Empire the most precious physi- 
cal fact of each day, an event to be 
looked forward to throughout what 
would often be the otherwise unbear- 
ably humid heat of the night. And its 
failure to arrive at the expected mo- 
ment, for it does fail at times under 
the stress of certain atmospheric dis- 
turbances, is a calamity of the first 
magnitude, often, alas! proving the 
final straw that breaks down the ter- 
ribly weakened resistance of the brave 
sufferer. And even when retirement 
from those exacting lands has come, 
and the released one retires to the ease- 
ful quiet and changefulness of climate 
of his native islands, the memory of 
those precious moments remains to 
him. As one of the uses of pain is the 
sense of gratitude cessation from it 
brings -as well as the cultivation of 
hopeful endurance while it lasts, so 
one of the chief pleasures of memory 
ef our experiences in tropical lands 
is our bearing patiently the heat of the 





night because of the certain expecta- 
tion of most delicious relief at 
dawn. For then, as if by some mir- 
acle of Nature, the heat-waves sudden- 
ly cease to surge over the throbbing 
brain, the oozing sweat dries, and like 
the healing touch of a ministering 
cherub a delicious freshness pervades 
all things. “Thou canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth,” but a 
breath of coolness (it is no more than 
a breath) has come, and if there be any 
sense of divine Providence left in the 
heart, now is the season for morning 
praise and prayer. It will be pure 
from the fountain of life. 

But in the foregoing only the nether 
margin of this Aurora of delight has 
been indicated. To enter the upper re- 
gions we must wait on a tropical sea- 
coast, or better still, stand upon the 
deck of some calm-bound ship in low 
latitudes at the coming of day. Then, 
having wondered and worshipped 
throughout the mighty silences of the 
night, gazing with restful sight upon 
the immensity of the sea-plain beneath 
touched momentarily with suggestions 
of unearthly radiance, or lifting won- 
dering eyes above where in perfect 
harmony the morning stars sing to- 
gether, the soul may rise to higher 
eminences of joy. To the watcher 
whose mind is attuned by submission 
to these sweet influences there will 
then come a frame of sacred expecta- 
tion such as no other time or place on 
earth can bestow. There is silence in 
heaven. There has been, but not the 
same. Now heaven and earth and sea 
are waiting, and man must needs wait 
also. Not long. And God said, “Let 
there be light.” He speaks and His 
breath is felt bringing life as well as 
light. The twin-glories of day- 
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dawn appear. The rich deep sheen 
of the blue-black ocean becomes 
diversified as the freshness of that ce- 
lestial breath passes over it, while fol- 
lowing closely, the triumphant clanging 
of colors strikes upon the senses as 
they rush athwart the sky. The tides 
of being that have been just at lowest 
ebb respond to the mighty call. They 
flow at first sluggishly, but as the light 
sweet airs strengthen, and the precur- 
sor lances of the sun pierce the heart 
or darkness, they rise tumultuously, 
joyfully; until the time when the full 
day floods the half-world, and they 
sweep majestically onward towards 
their divinely appointed ends, or begin- 
nings. 

There would be little difficulty, of 
course, in collating a mass of scientific 
material upon the subject of the dawn 
wind—the reasons for its perennial oc- 
currence within the tropics, its irregu- 
larity without them; and all such evi- 
dence would be useful in the highest 
degree; but unfortunately most of it 
would be unread, unheeded. And per- 
haps there is nothing fanciful in the 
assertion that if the most dryasdust sci- 
entist were to be placed upon the shore 
ot a West Indian island at the meeting 
moment of night and day, and were to 
feel upon his heat-burdened head the 
first kiss of the morning breath, he 
might be tempted to forget for a brief 
space his carefully tabulated figures, 
his elaborate discussion of facts, and in 
pure physical and mental enjoyment of 
the great blessing vouchsafed him feel 
bis lips moving in involuntary praise 
te the Power that not merely “makes 
for righteousness,” but pours upon the 
sons of men joys untellable to their 
bodies, clothed in beauty beyond all 
adequate appreciation by their minds. 
This will no doubt be somewhat stern- 
ly repudiated by some who, to their in- 
calculable loss, have no romance in 
their souls, who cannot comprehend 
that the sweet is as necessary as the 
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useful. They need sympathy for their 
loss. If they will not learn the lesson 
which God is ever inculcating, how 
much they are to be pitied. Having 
learned, for instance, the varying 
weights of the atmosphere under differ- 
ent conditions of temperature, and cal- 
culated to a nicety the coming or going 
of the atmospheric ocean under the 
stress of the altered conditions of day 
from those of night, their scientific 
insight need not be dimmed but rather 
quickened by the cultivation of spirit- 
ual perceptions such as are at once the 
privilege and the exceeding great re- 
ward of the poet, who is, if a poet in- 
deed, the highest type of seer. 

It may be objected, however, that 
judging from what has already been 
said, it is only in tropical regions that 
this exquisitely beautiful and regularly 
recurring phenomenon of the dawn 
wind can be enjoyed. That is not in 
any sense true. For instance, every one 
of Mr. Ward’s quotations from poets 
ancient and modern allude to the dawn 
wind as observed in extra-tropical re- 
gions. And in this highly favored land 
of ours (climatically speaking, no mat- 
ter what scoffers may say) it may be 
enjoyed occasionally as fully as on an 
4£gean island or among the dazzling 
beaches of the Antilles. The breaking 
of a June day, seen from’ Westminster 
Bridge, may be as full of beauty, the 
breath of its pursuivant breeze as 
thrillingly sweet, as a similar delight 
enjoyable anywhere. And I had al- 
most said that no daybreak could excel 
in: beauty that to be witnessed from 
our sea-girt shores, accompanied by 
the scent of the young grass and 
the matins of the skylark. But 
it may be conceded that such 
opportunities with us are few, al- 
most as few perhaps as are the ob- 
servers who would care to rise at so 
early an hour, and enjoy them. Regu- 
lar recurrence of atmospheric phenome- 
na is not to be looked for in these 
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Northern isles of ours, especially of so 
delicate a nature as the dawn wind, but 
when they are observable their beauty 
is perhaps heightened by the infre- 
quency of their occurrence. Yet it 
should never be forgotten that prone as 
we are to undervalue or take little heed 
of the constantly recurring wonders 
around us, this wonder of the morning 
wind in the tropics is one to which 
man never grows indifferent. For it 
appeals to all his senses; it sends the 
sluggish blood coursing more swiftly 
through the arteries; It is nectar in- 
deed. As before said, the memory of 
ii in after years, when dwelling in 
lands and under circumstances where 
its delights are no longer felt, is a 
The Spectator. 
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never-failing joy. How we felt its 
light kiss salute our fevered faces 
across the violet dark; saw the mists 
of malaria, like evil spirits before some 
angelic conqueror, huddle noxiously to- 
gether and steal away; heard the first 
gentle movement of the leaves and 
springing of welcome from bird and 
beast. Then when the daily miracle of 
dawn had been consummated, with 
what superabundant satisfaction we 
saw the rejoicing sea driven shoreward 
at ever accelerating speed as the morn- 
ing wind grew in power, and sung joy- 
ously its hymn of praise while it re- 
vivified the slowly awakening earth.— 
I am, Sir, etc., 
F. T. Bullen. 





SHAKESPEARE’S ESSAYS. 


[Now that Mrs. Gallup, aided and 
abetted by Mr. W. H. Mallock, has re- 
stored to us the plays of Bacon, “Mr 
Funch” feels it to be his duty to give 
to the world Shakespeare’s Essays. It 
will astonish no one who has studied 
Mrs. Gallup’s conclusions to find that 
these essays, in parts, curiously resem- 
ble those of Bacon. For if Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays, why in the 
name of all that is biliteral should not 
Shakespeare have written Bacon’s Es- 
says?] 


1L—OFr PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


He that hath composed dramas hath 
given hostages to fortune. For if the 
multitude praise him, the critical will 
commonly contemn. Nay, there have 
been that did conceal their plays, or 
were thought to have so done, under 
the style and cognizance of another, 
lest they be shamed. Yet was their 
concealment soon transpierced. Dis- 
simulation is but a faint kind of policy 
ot wisdom. It doth but beget in ladies 


from America a zeal for discovery. 
The which prompteth to so nice a study 
of texts and folios as truth (or a color- 
able imitation thereof) is in the end 
brought to light. 

There be that do find the specula- 
tions of the elderly ladies highly divert- 
ing. But to the author not so. An 
Aunt is a kind creature in itself, but 
it is a shrewd thing in a literary con- 
troversy. And when a lady doth set 
to prove that black is white it shall go 
hard with logical formule. The Gre- 
cians have a saying that Socrates made 
the worser argument appear the better. 
Even so doth she. 

For the remedies there may be some 
general preservative whereof we will 
speak. As for the just cure it shall 
be found only at Hanwell. 

It may be said of such an one that 
he is a man unlettered, having little 
Latin, and of Greek no whit. How 
should he write plays? Whence hath 
he lore of law and medicine, of history 
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and of science? But there be hand- 
books and a man may learn by enquiry 
of another, giving to him the price of 
half a pint. So shall the dramatist 
acquire such matters as be necessary, 
as the names of battles and of Kings 
and an imperfect understanding of 
legal phrases. Moreover, where no 
copyright is, he may steal freely from 
others, appropriating their plots and 
embellishing them. 

Yet shall the playwright, working on 
this fashion, fall into error so as he 
shall write of the sea-coast of Bohemia. 
Bohemia lying inland and having no 
sea-coast. But these things, as Ma- 
chiavel noteth well, ought not to be 
cavilled at. 

Lastly, to conclude this part, as we 
said at the beginning, he that writeth 
dramas must endure with philosophy 
the investigations of talented ladies. 
Being of humble estate he must not 
murmur should his works be taken 
from him and given to a Lord Chancel- 
lor. Being himself sane he must bear 
withthe lunatick fancies of others. And, 
though his words be twisted into crazy 
anagrams and his dramas be made a 
source of scandal about Queen Eliza- 
beth, he must not complain. Generally, 
let the wise man ignore the bee that 
buzzeth in another’s bonnet.. 


Il.—Or CIPHERS. 


A Cipher in Arithmetick is naught. 
Hence it is that when a theory is built 
up out of arrangements of italic and 
distinctions of type (which latter exist 
but in the imagination), it is called a 
cipher. For indeed it is nothing. As 
tbough a man from the poems of Hom- 
erus should by an anagram educe the 
dates of the Kings of England. 

It hath been ofttimes debated wheth- 
er it were better that a man be a worse 
fool than he look, or look a worse fool 
than heis. Certainly the choice lacks 

Punch. 
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facility. So it is with ciphers. It 
may be doubted whether it is better 
they should be more idiotic than they 
appear or appear more idiotic than 
they are. For it is a ridiculous thing 
and fit for satire to persons of judg- 
ment to see what shifts these cipher- 
makers have, and what prospectives 
tc make superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk. 

These things are but toys, but the 
many will affect them. Thus the 
Mark of the Beast is the num- 
ber 999. And it might be thought 
that few names would be found 
so as they would, when reckoned 
in the Grecian manner, amount to just 
this number. But this is not so. For 
ingenious reckoners, by juggling with 
the value of the letters, or perchance by 
the suppressing of a syllable, have 
found that Julius Czesar, General Bona- 
parte, the Emperor Nero, and the late 
Madame Blavatsky do all coincide with 
and make up this number. And so do 
many others whose names need not be 
set down here. 

Also experience showeth that two 
are required to make a cipher. For if 
but one make it and he have no fol- 
lower the world will not heed. This 
was made plain in a recent controversy 
wherein one Mallup did very hotly de- 
fend a cipher from them that cavilled 
thereat. Whereupon arose one Gallock 
tc support the maker of this cipher. So 
that the world was mightily moved by 
this agreement, wondering that there 
should be two persons under the vault 
of Heaven to favor such antick theoriz- 
ings. Whereas the truth stands that 
there was but one, and his name was 
probably Gamallup. 

Finally all sane persons should 
eschew ciphering and such gauderies. 
For Seneca wisely sayeth that they in 
the end undermine the intellects of 
many commiserable persons. 
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A new story by Mary Catherine 
Crowley, author of “A Daughter of 
New France,” is on the list of Little, 
Brown & Co. for publication this 
spring. It is entitled ‘The Heroine of 
the Strait.” 


Two new war books, from the Boer 
side, are announced in England. One, 
entitled “With Steyn and De ‘Wet,” 
narrates the adventures of a Boer teleg- 
raphist; the other is a second edition of 
Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil’s ‘“‘War 
Notes,” containing the completion of 
the Colonel’s diary, which was found 
on his body after his last and fatal 
reconnaisance, and which is brought 
up to the day before his death. 


In “The King’s Rubies” (Henry T. 
Coates & Co.), Adelaide Fuller Bell 
tells for young people a story which 
may seem more probable to them than 
to their elders, of two ruby rings, his 
king’s gift to a French noble, one of 
which remains with the well-to-do 
branch of the family, while the other, 
following more precarious fortunes, is 
at last the means of a joyous recogni- 
tion and reunion. There is supersti- 
tion, theft and imposture galore before 
the inevitable end is reached. 


The suspension of the weekly jour- 
nal “Literature,” which was estab- 
lished by the “London Times” several 
years ago and placed in the editorial 
charge of the late Mr. Traill, will be 
widely deplored. The paper has been 
absorbed by the “Academy,” which 
will henceforth bear both names. Its 
place, so far as “The Times” is con- 
cerned, is taken by a weekly literary 


supplement, somewhat after the man- 
ner of the Saturday supplement of the 
“New York Times.” 


It has recently been announced that 
the Empress Eugenie is at work upon 
her memoirs; and detailed and highly- 
colored accounts have been published 
of her search among the French ar- 
chives. The “Matin” even published 
a series of letters and despatches 
which she was said to have discovered. 
It now appears that she has not the 
slightest intention of writing her me- 
moirs, because she does not care to re- 
call the past and arouse the old ani- 
mosiiies. As for the “Matin’s” letters, 
so far as they were not forgeries, they 
were documents long since printed. 


Inherited responsibilities, not traits, 
are intended in the suggestive title of 
James Weber Linn’s noticeable story, 
“The Second Generation.” Its hero is 
a young newspaper man to whom his 
father has bequeathed it as the duty 
of his life to avenge a wrong received 
at the hands of a notorious politician 
and manipulator, and its scene is laid 
in Chicago. The ethical problems are 
well presented, the sketches of the re- 
porters’ room and the lobby are pi- 
quant; the love story is quite idyllic, 
and the book as a whole is very read- 
able, though the plot puts a heavy 
strain on the credulity and the intro- 
duction of a second heroine divides the 
sympathies unfortunately. With a 
firmer touch, and more skill in concen- 
trating his effects, Mr. Linn’s work 
would reach the level of performance 
rather than promise. The Macmillan 
Co. 
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Across the sky, across the snow, 
The sober rooks are winging slow, 
Gray roses in the rush-fringed pool, 
And Winter trees are beautiful. 


The West is now a garden-close, 
Pink roses and a golden rose,. 
With amber and with tender green, 
To let the throbbing stars between. 


Against that world of roses stand— 
These are the woods of Fairyland— 
Poplar and oak and elm to make 
A gold brake and a rosy brake. 


Instead of silky leaves of Spring, 
The stars now make their garnishing 
For May roses and April white, 

The snow has lit them all the night. 


The red sun hangs his lantern red 
Between the black boughs overhead, 
The evening clothes them with his mist 
Half sapphire and half amethyst. 


The dawn roses are scattered here 

As ’twere a rose espalier 

Whose happy boughs have borne for 
fruit 

Red roses all from head to foot. 


Even the lamp that men have set 

To light the way for travelling feet 
Caught in the dark tree glitters bright 
As chrysoprase and chrysolite. 


Down the long road’s perspective go 
The dark trees in a double row, 
Spangled with lamplight gold and cool 
And Winter trees are beautiful. 
Katharine Tynan, 
The Spectater. ; 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


Fountain, fountain of the square, 
Leaping on the sunlit air, 

At what heights of happiness 

Do thy flashing waters guess? 
Standing at thy basin’s brink 
More I gain than kindly drink; 
Fairer are the draughts I find 

For the fever of the mind. 
Fountain, fountain of the square, 
Leaping on the sunlit air! 


Winter Trees.—The Sleep of Time. 


Thou art life’s eternal youth, 
Symbol of its sweetest truth; 
On thy limpid laughters follow 
Spring and hope’s reverting swallow, 
Gladness and the cloudless days 
Of thy spirit’s fearless praise; 
In thy art that is so eager, 
In thy outflow never meagre, 
In thy sparkling phantasy, 
In thy pale foam’s chastity, 
In thy ceaseless, silver singing, 
In thy bright and buoyant springing, 
There is that of faith which teaches; 
How the trusting nature reaches 
Upward, how it ne’er confesses 
Unto earth-born bitternesses, 
And to a diviner duty 
Giveth forth an inward beauty. 
Fountain, fountain of the square, 
Thou art very sweet and fair! : 
Would I, too, might, upward springing, 
Lift my spirit so in singing. 
Yea, thus mounting from the sod, 
Flash my being up to God! 

Edward Uppington Valentine. 


THE SLEEP OF TIME. 
t 

Time, having toil’d for long, lay down 
and slept, 

And men, believing that he must have 
died, 

With noiseless footsteps from his pres- 
ence crept, 

And spread the curious rumor far and 
wide; 

And all the world stood still that sum- 
mer day, 

While some in bitter anguish moan’d 
and wept 

Their constant grief, and some in gar- 
lands gay 

With sated hearts an endless revel 
kept; 

And nothing passed, nor changed, nor 
fairer grew, 

And nothing that was wrong might be 
redressed, 

Until an Angel, dropping from the blue, 

Laid a strong hand upon the dreamer’s 
breast,— 

“Men are not ready yet, O Time,” said 
he: 

“Why hast Thou plunged them in 
Eternity?” 

Christian Burke. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 





